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armer Succeeds with Draft Horses 


HILE I am only a small 
W farmer in New York 
state and owned only 


50 acres when I began breeding 
draft horses, and have but 100 
acres now, I have had very good 
success with my grade Percheron mares and in later years with my 
pure breds. I began with draft horses in 1884, when I bought some 
grade Percheron mares from John W. Akin of Scipio, N Y. These were 
good, heavy, useful mares, weighing better than 1500 pounds, and were 
so much larger than, the average horse being used in my community 
that my neighbors thought I had gone crazy in buying them. I con- 
tinued with their use, breeding them to the best draft stallions that 
were accessible. While I use a few light horses in connection with my 
farm work from time to time, I am frank to say that the grade Per- 
cheron mares did more work, better work, and proved,more profitable 
throughout all the years that I owned them then any light horses I 
ever had. In 1909 I made up my mind that I would have some pure- 
bred Percheron mares, and accordingly bought a mare for $500. This 
mare, Lucy, has produced and reared a colt every year since I got her. 


Darwin Rumsey gives experience with 
Percherons on average New York farm 


service. Since 1 have owned him 
I have actually collected more 
than $3000 in cash for his service, 
besides breeding all of my own 
mares and those of my sons. I 
hesitancy in saying 
that my Percheron horses have been the most profitable investment that 
I have ever made. I would not, however, advise a man more 
than he actually needs to do his farm work, but up to this limit I think 
that no capable farmer ean afford to be without Percheron 
he has been at all successful with grade draft horses. 


have no 


to buy 


mares if 


Feeding Work Horses 


It is interesting to compare Mr Rumsey’s methods with the 
gested system of feeding outlined by Prof H. H. Havner of the Penn- 
sylvania state college in the following paragraphs: 

In feeding lforses utilize home-grown the fullest extent. 
The grain combination should depend upon the different feeds on hand 
and the price of those grains in the community. In a where 
corn can be well matured this grain ought to constitute the greater 


sug- 


feeds to 


section 








The record of her produce will be of interest to other eastern farmers. portion of the concentrated feed for work horses. Corn alone can be 
The colt foaled by her used as a grain feed 
in 1909, Rosetta, I sold SEs RE for work horses if a 
at 2% years of age for good quality of  al- 
$325. Her 1910 colt, a falfa or clover hay is 
stallion, I sold at 2% fed for roughage. 
years for $300. Her When combined with 
1911 eolt, Lady, a mixed hay or timgthy 
mare, I..sold at 18 hay a grain combina- 
months of age for $200. tion of three parts 
Her 1912*colt, Jane, a corn and = one part 
mare, I. sold for $100 oats by weight is a 


at six months of age. 
Her 1913 colt, Trixey, 
a mare, I sold at 11 
months: of age for 
$200. Her. 1914 colt, 
Major, a stallion, I 
sold. at 18 months of 
age at $250, and her 
1915 colt brought me 
$150 at six. months of 

















satisfactory mixture. 

W oats are 
and high in price cot- 
tonseed meal or oil 
meal may be_ substi- 
tuted for the protein 
furnished by the oats. 
One-third to one-half 
pound of linseed meal 
will, with the amount 


scarce 











secured through mixed 




















age. Her 1916 colt, a 
stallion, I still own, hay, furnish sufficient 
and I value him, at protein for a 1500- 
eight months of age, at pound work horse, 
$200, as a conservative Until the horse be- 
valuation. The mare comes accustoe 
foaled again this year. | 
> ‘ ee Oe 
ae ae a so Draft Horses Owned by New York Farmer oe eye, eee, 
years that I have Read the article on this page by Mr sagen | to catch the spirit of these pictures. meal. A genere @ 
P = 6 a | « is ye ry é > of ‘ are ° ne ¢ - “ 
owned this mare $1525 Dittom at the left, is another: Percheron stallion, and at the right Lucy aecia with tris Tecommendation = in 
worth of her direct year’s colt at her side, the tenth she has raised, or nearly $2000 in colt produce. feeding cottonseed 


produce, and still have 

the mare and one of her colts on hand. She has worked regularly on 
the farm. except for a short-time prior to and immediately after foal- 
ing; has done more than enough work to pay for her keep and for the 
service of the stallion, so that I consider that she has been the most 
profitable mare I have ever owned. I would especially’ call attention 
to the fact that all of these colts were sold before being developed to 
maturity and were sold at very moderate prices, as I am a small breeder, 
not widely known, and consequently had to sell these colts locally. I 
also bought the stallion Domino in 1908 for my own use and for outside 





to give one- 
Where oats is a major farm 


meal is 
fourth to one-third pound at each meal. 
crop, and only enough corn is produced for silos, oats may be used 
alone as a grain feed. A horse at farm work requires from 14 to 1% 
pounds of grain per 100 pounds live weight daily. Feed grain suflicient 
to keep the horse in good working condition. Hay may be limited to 
the standard of a pound of hay to 100 pounds live weight daily. Reduce 
the grain one-half on days when the horse is idle, to avoid azoturia. 
Contrary to popular opinion that horses fed oats have more life, 
keep in better condition and endure work-better, {To Page 5.] 
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Township School Law 


Federating agriculture, the slogan of your edi- 
torials, is to the point, inspiring, opportune! May 


it bear good fruit! In our town of Portland, Chau- 
tauqua county, N Y, the first results of the new 
township se hool law have served to put the farmers 
into a receptive mood in regard to the advice em- 


bodied in your editorials. Their school taxes have 
suddenly, and without warning, been doubled, 
trebled, in some districts even quadrupled; the 
school tax slightly exceeds the combined state, 
county and township taxes. Benefits to offset. the 
increase are not in sight on the contrary, there 
are those who apprehend the efficiency of our rural 
schools may become seriously impaired through the 
meddling of the new governing forces, organized, 
as might have been foreseen. by politicians of the 
tux-eating type, while the farmers were busy with 
their work. 

Recently there were sent out 100 invitations call- 
ing farmers to meet at Portland Center, More than 
200 came. It was a lively meeting of freemen ready 
to stand up for their rights Resolutions were 
adopted calling on representatives to work earnestly 
for the repeal of the obnoxious law. A membership 


committee was appointed which will spread the sen- 

timent embodied in the action of the meeting and 

a permanent organization may result. The one re- 

deeming feature of the new law may be that it 

will Open the eyes of the farmers and make them 

enthusiastic for federating agriculture.—[Charles A. 
Chautauqua County eA 


Wenborne 

Law makers in recent years have certainly 
gone to the extreme in forcing money into the 
government. We have 
a huge state tax now where three years ago 
there was no state tax. Public offices accumu- 
late, two existing where one did before, and no 
greater service people. Nearly 
every department has its one or more state- 
bought and sta.e-kept automobiles for the per- 
sonal comfort and vanity of the official. The 
number of chauffeurs so employed would go a 
long ways in helping raise food, now * this time 


various treasuries of 


results to the 


so urgently demanded. 

Applied to education we have got to be mighty 
eareful that the machinery of education does 
turing bakerieae means of education. When 
Decem)}* set together and vote for the right 
kind of men they won’t be imposed upon, as it 
is now evident they are. American Agricul- 
turist has been urging, in season and out of 
season for many years past, that farmers send 
more farmers to the legislature. We have pled 
for farmers and God in the legislature. We will 
vote, not as partisans, not even as classes, but 
in rural districts we will nominate farm-minded 
people, and then, irrespective of party, support 
these men for the legislature. 

The day is past when a governor ¢an tell 
a farm representative that “it is none of the 
farmers’ business whom he appoints to office, 
even though the appointments are for positions 
in agricultural channels, This remark of Gov- 
ernor Whitman’s is equally as offensive as the 
remark of the politicians of North Dakota, when 
they told the farmers “to go home and slop the 
hogs.”” Farmers of New York will show Goyv- 
ertor Whitman, that it doe’ concern them as to 


whom he appoints to office. Likewise with 
school legislation. Rural districts will teach 


the lawmakers a lesson about consulting them 


when it comes to a matter so vitally close as are 
schools and the education of farm children. 
Let’s follow up this township school law. What 
do others think abotit it? 


No Unpatriotic Word 


The burdens of the war are heavy upon us. Our 
help has been taken from the farm to the factory 
and the cate. Our department of agriculture at 
Washington has not truly represented our condi- 
tion on the farm to the president and the military 
authorities. Our business has not received the at- 
tention its importance demands, but in spite of all 
this let no unpatriotic word escape your lips. Let 
us carefully determine what we as farmers need 
in order to do vur part in this crisis, State that 
need in manly plainness, and in any event determine 
to do our very best; suffering if need be without 
threat, knowirg full well that every word that can 
be construed as dissension here at home means a 


bullet through another boy's heart in France. 
{John A. McSparran, Master Pennsylvania State 
Grange. 


What manly, noble words these are! They 
were spoken before the meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania state grange. The grange is moving 
forward because of the able leadership in it. No 
statement from any public man more accurately 
defines the position of farm people in this trying 
time of war. God’s in His heaven and His will 
must prevail. 


War finances by the government has practtf- 
cally usurped the place of private business in 
the sale of bonded 
securities. Hence it 
~is that congress is 
now asked to authorize the United States treas- 
ury to buy at par not to exceed $100,000,000 fed- 
eral farm loan bonds annually during 1918 and 
1919. The federal farm loan system is to con- 
tinue to sell the bonds to private investors as 
rapidly as possible, thus relieving the treasury 
of its holdings. In other words, the govern- 
ment gcts temporarily as an underwriting syndi- 
cate. This is done to insure a continued supply 
of money to lend to farmers, so as to increase 
crop production, instead of running the risk of 
having present conditions in the money market 
limit or delay the system in making advances to 
farmers. War conditions make some such gov- 
ernment accommodation as necessary to farmers 
as to railroads. 


$100,000,000 for Farmers 


Soccinccacnianiligi 
All the coal that can be produced in this coun- 
try is running 5,000,000 tons a month. below 
the need for war purposes. 
The Fuel Shortage This means’that each of us 
must economize in every 
possible way in the use of fuel. This is another 
way in which each of us can do our bit. Don’t 
try to heat the whole house as usual. The cook- 
ing stove alone will heat the kitchen and living 
room. Many rtiral families that burn wood 
have fallen into the habit of using only wood 
of the best quality. It should be saved for mar- 
ket, where it commands this winter high prices. 
On farms more or less covered with scrub growth 
or in wood and timber lots, or disfigured by 
hedges and small trees that encumber fences, 
walls or division lines, an ample supply of 
wood can be gleaned from such sources. It may 
not be the best straight wood, such as the market 
demands, but it is just as good for home fuel. 
Another way to save coal is to use the electric 
lights just as little as possible. Every moment 
that an electric light burns when not needed 
wastes an appreciative amount of coal. Multi- 
ply this millions of times in our great country, 
and thousands of tons of coal are thus wasted 
which are needed for power on land and sea. 
The ingenious mind will find many Ways in 
which to conserve fuel. 


You can buy thrift stamps for 25 cents each, 
Savings stamps for $4.12. Five years 
hence Uncle Sam will give 
you $5 for the latter, or will 
pay 3 per cent on the former, 
These stamps can be bought at any postofiice, 
bank, and a little later at every country store. 
Every man, woman and child should take pride 
in saving as much as possible by this plan. Every 
little bit helps win the war. 


or war 


War Savings Plan 


if nothing else can be done with them, pota- 
toes raised on the city war gardens can be used 
for shrapnel, 


further. 


Bread, Bullets and Battleships 
THE PRIMARY PROBLEM IS PRODUCTION; PRICE IS A 
SECONDARY CONSIDERATION—-THE CRITICAL OUTLOOK 
FOR FooD IN 1918 


Farmers are thoroughly convinced that they 
are entitled to production cost, plus a reasonable 
margin, so long as all other industries are thus 
operated. When the thousands of commercial 
and industrial operators do business below cost 
“to win the war” farmers will do the same, 

To expect anything else is unjust, undemo- 
cratic and ruinous to the agricultural industry. 
For decades the “goat,’’ agriculture has been 
unable to accumulate sufficient reserves to carry 
the burdens of all industries. It will do well 
to carry its own. This requires high prices for 
what the farmer sells. ' 

On the other hand, consumers are clamoring 
for still lower prices, although many kinds of 
produce are much cheaper today than two to 
four months ago. Consumers want the cost of 
living still further reduced. They are getting 
a large amount of money for their work, and if 
prices of food are reduced their money will go 
In effect, they wish to be paid in par 
dollars, but would pay the farmer with below- 
par dollars. The difference will be their gain 
and save them from economizing. That con- 
sumers have no especizl ill will in this toward 
the farmer-producer doesn’t prevent the in- 
justice. : 

The farm labor crisis is an example of what 
this injustice leads to. Farmers and their fam- 
ilies probably worked more hours per day and 
accomplished more the past season than in any 
previous year. High wages in other industries 
drew the usual labor away from the farm. In- 
stead of being too high, as the consumer argued, 
produce prices were too low for the farmer to 
meet the city competition and hold his help. 

The final word is that the wages a farmer 
can pay are dependent upon the price he receives 
for his products.. Last séason, and at the pres- 
ent, that price is too low and we find the farm 
without extra Icbor. All who are so anxious 
to see immense production in 1918 will soon 
find that it cannot be done unless the farmer is 
provided with help. Holding down prices is 
defeating this object. Just as Professor War- 
ren of New York so aptly says: “Our primary 
problem is production; price is secondary. So 
far as agitation for reduced prices is successful, 
it reduces production.” 

The city public and far too many of our food 
emergency leaders seem to think because we are 
at war and because we are patriotic, the great 
law of supply and demand can be repealed. It 
is absolutely impossible. The world has learned 
that abundance and cheapness go hand in hand. 
Unlimited quantities of corn, wheat, eggs, milk, 
lumber, etc, at any given period always have 
meant low prices. Since cheapness and 
abundance are synonymous, too many are as- 
suming that controlling prices (making them 
cheap) will annul the effect of the supply and 
demand law. As a matter of fact, reducing the 
price also reduces production and, of course; the 
supply. 

The consumer naturally thinks of prices for 
the present. But to the farmer, present prices 
are his gauge for next year’s planting. Unfor- 
tunately, the consuming public has never learned 
to plan one year ahead, as does the farmer. Thus 
comes the far more critical food situation for 
1918 than the average person realizes. The ex- 
perience of 1917 is far from satisfactory to farm- 
ers. They have paid par dollars for all their 
supplies, including such labor as they could 
get. But for much of their produce they have 
received below-par dollars. This, if continued, 
will bankrupt any business, and farmers know it. 

Hence they now plan to do exactly what any 
business man would do, namely, retrench. They 
will cut down their output and reduce expenses, 
until the prices they pay are lowered or their 
prices are brought to a higher or equalizing 
level. Therefore, the public by refusing to 
grasp the farmers’ viewpoint and by demanding 
lower food prices inevitably decreases next year’s 
production. It defe.’ its own ends. 

There is nothing mysterious or abaormal in 
this situation. History has shown that where 
agriculture is neglected, that, nation crumbles; 
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ringing Worn-Out Land Back 


How Warner E. Farver is doing it successfully 


zg OUR years ago we had a field which 
4 we thought should produce bet- 
ter crops than it did. Hay was a 
complete failure in 1913. The 
year preceding, wheat had been 

: . grown, but it had not been very 
successful, although the treatment with fertilizer 
and a little manure had warranted a fair crop. 
Whether it was a profitable crop we are unable 
to state, for we just obtained possession in 1912 
and the wheat was raised by a neighbor. The 
grass had not caught well and no clover had 
been sown, so by 1914 the field did not produce 
pasture worth turning cattle on, at least the 
major part of it did not. We became somewhat 
discouraged over the prospects for crops on this 
particular piece of three acres. One naturally 
would, if the crops would not pay for 
the time and labor spent. In the spring 
and summer of 1915 we made another 












seed I am certain that it did not pay for our trial. I concluded that we would only lose as 
time and labor. This made us “stop, look ‘and much more as the cost of the vetch seed and the 
listen,” for some restorative measure which bacteria, than if I only sowed rye, in case of a 
would remedy matters on this field to such an failure. I secured vetch seed and mixed it with 
extent that profitable crops could be raised. I my rye to make a mixture of about 10 per cent 
knew very well that if such measures were not vetch and 90 per cent rye. Inoculating it with a 
found on an economical farm, I might as well reliable brand of vetch bacteria, I seeded it on 
quit farming it. September 25, 1915. This was a trifle late, but 
I could not sow earlier. Authorities advise 
earlier seeding and our experience since has 
taught us likewise. The nature of the soil of 
this field brings the hardpan too near the sur- 
face, causing much heaving during the winter, 
because the surplus water cannot pass off freely. 
This is a point against vetch as well as any 


Turns to Vetch for Aid 


I resolved to seed it to rye, but before seeding 
time came I had given hairy vetch some thought 
and attention. <A farmer in a near-by section 
had given considerable time and attention to it, 
in an effort to build up a farm which had been 
noted far and near for its infertility. He had crop. Perfect drainage is recommended. The 
crop had a hard time of it, but it pulled through 
the winter admirably, considering the 
fact that there was much freezing and 
thawing and that we applied no manure 


succeeded admirably, so we decided to give it a 













































































trial, aithough in vain. 

Plowing the soil early in 

March, we seeded the 

piece to oats after thor- a 

ough preparation. Noth- ——_ 
ing was applied to aid 

the worn-out soil in its 

effort to produce a crop. Perhaps if we had 
applied some fertilizer we might have had a 
larger return but no profit at the same time. We 
kept no record of the labor and expense, but 
since it produced only a little more than the 

























































and only a little ferti- 
lizer ona very, very poor 
corner of the field. The 
entire piece was limed 
at the rate of one-half 
ton per acre. I wished 
to see what vetch would 
do as a soil restorer on this piece, although I 
realized that I could not expect a very good crop 
the first year. Without going into detail, I can 
see from the following record just what the crop 


[To Page 10.] 


Men and Women Who Compose the Official Body of Pennsylvania State Grange 


1, J. A. McSparran, state master, of Furniss; 2, Rev H. G. Tea- 
garden, lecturer, of Punxsutawney; 3, Addie N. Miller, lady assistant 
secretary executive com- 
mittee, of Dallas; 5, Frank P.\ Willits, state treasurer, of Ward; 6, 
J. B. W. Stufft, gatekeeper, of Ralphton; 7, C..H. Dildine, executive 
committee, of Orangeville; 8, F. N. Moore; overseer, of Rome; 9, Mrs 


steward, of Erie; 4, William Armstrong, 


Jennie M. Rodgers, Ceres, of Wallingford; 10, R. E. Green, assistant 
steward, of Cornplanter; 11, Theresa Fullerton, Flora, of New Castle; 
12, Rev G. W. Hatch, chaplain, of Mahaffey; 13, R. S. Rankin, execu- 
tive, of Hickory; 14, Hannah Bush, Pomona, of Westfield; 15, W. S. Ross, 
finance committee, of Dalton; 16, John K. Campbell, steward, of Wells- 
boro; 17, Mrs Nettie E. Ailman, secretary, of State College. 
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War Affects All Agriculture 
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Advertising Helps to 
Keep Prices Down 


A prominent business man was re- 
cently asked “What is the most com- 
mon delusion in the business world 
today Instantly came the reply, 
“The idea that advertising adds to the 
price of goods.” 

Yet every now and then some manu- 
fucturer has the hardihood to say that 
he can sell his goods cheaper because 
he doesn't advertise. Every one who 
knows the A B C of business knows 
that this claim is impossible on its 
face, 

Now in the production and market- 
nex of goods there are two inevitabl 
costs, One is the manufacturing cost; 
the other is the selling cost And no 
way has ever yet been found by which 
cither of these costs can be eliminated 

Whatever you buy, anywhere, the 
price includes the selling cost. It must, 
else the manufacturer could not live 

And just a urely as there are al- 

iys two items of cost, the manufac- 
Turin ind the selling, just so surely 
ire there only two ways in which the 
price of woods can ever be reduced. 

One is by economies in manufactur 
me cost The other is by economies 
in selling cost 

Of course, it isn’t easy to cut man- 
ufacturing cost without cutting the 
quality 

Rut in modern times a way has 
been found to cut selling cost—and its 
name is Advertisins 

\dvertising like traight line; 

e shortest distance between two 
points—the producer and the consum- 
et It cuts out the grades, curves and 

¢ angles. It makes a drop of ink do 
the work of a salesman Bear in mind 

it goods can never be sold unless 
there is a demand and idvertising 
ites this demand in the simplest, 
most direct and least expensive way. 
No other sale method can equal it in 


magnitude of return for a minimum 


of cost 


And the big returns from advertis- 
ing also cut down the manufacturing 
st—that another saving. Increased 
volume of production always means a 
decrease in the unit cost of production 
sugh better and more eflicient man- 
icturing method 
Countless causes are working today 
orce price up. We all know this 
by sad experience Against all these 
forces one force only is working to 
keep prices down—and its name is 


Advertising 


Turmoil of War 


Beginning with this week mills will 


be permitted to manufacture only one 
Class of flour Under the new regula- 
tions just put out by the food admin- 
istration this calls for 9 flour with 
only 5 low grades The idea is to 
further stabilize prices On the other 

ind it is said in trade circles that 


the character of the flour will depend 


rgely the of the wheat 


upon nature 

d therein Corn grading better 
than No 6 will not be allowed in the 
manufacture of alcohol for commer- 

il purposes 

December to next April inclusive 
the sale or use of cream in England 
ls prohibited except for the purpose 


for consumption 
children 


of making butter or 
by ittvalids and young 


Beginning February 1 Canada isi to 
put astop to all theffruit speculation. 
At that date wholesale dealers’ in 
fresh fruits and fresh vegetable either 
producing points or distributing 
centers must operate under a domin- 
ion license. 


at 


To adapt farming to war conditions 
it will take a better head to figure than 
mine to solve the problem. Last spring 
Pres Wilson told farmers to put out 
bigger crops, as they were needed to 
win the war and we would not be dis« 
turbed, Likewise, Goy Whitman said 


the same. But they are taking our 
sons, leaving us without help. We 
cannot give up our boys who have 
been reared on our farms, who know 


farming from A to Z. and hire a city 
boy or one inexperienced in farm 
work, and pay them $3 a day. After 


55 years of farm life, this has been 
the worst season I ever went through, 
and I, for one, will throw up my hands, 
move to the city and let the other fel- 
low do the figuring and drudging for 
14 iong hours. We cannot afford to 
pay the price for machinery, butter at 
35 to 40 cents a pound, eggs 46 cents 
a dozen, corn and other feeds $3 to 
$4.50 a hundred pounds, and our fowls 


have to go. In the east the railroads 
are still clamoring for higher freight 
rates on grain and machinery. If the 
other fellow can solve the questions, 
with the high prices of all stuff the 
eastern farmer has to buy and his 


boys experienéed in farm life going to 
will wait for results.—[E. L. 
New York. 


war, I 
Ryan, 





Studying Railroad Problem 


Shipping interests are ‘watching 
with greatest eagerness for definite 
decision over the control of the rail- 


roads. Up to a late date it has seemed 
apparent that the president intends 
to the railroads one more chance 
to show their ability to handle trans- 
portation problem of the nation be- 
fore making more vigorous move. 
Since the I C C forced to the front 
the proposition of government oper- 
ation of the railroads, various hear- 
ings have been granted by the pres- 
ident. 

In transportation circles the feeling 
has prevailed to considerable extent 
that the administration will appoint 
some one man to manage all the rail- 


give 


roads for the government. Should this 
eventuate some of the federal laws 
must be changed by congress. One 
of those most favorably mentioned 
for the position of railroad director, 
should this be determined, is Secre- 
tary of the Interior Lane, a man of 
much ability 


Bread, Bullets and Battleships 


[From Page 2.] 


where agriculture thrives, other in- 
dustries prosper. For some years 
now we Americans have been so busy 


building up industrial and commercial 
life that agriculture has played second 
fiddle To be sure, we have our col- 
leges, farm bureaus and departments 
of agriculture, but all these are only 
props. Had American farming been 
on a right basis, we might not now 
have meatless, wheatless and porkless 
days. 

Let us do with agriculture as we 
do with all other industries: Give 
similar advantages—no more, no less. 
Permit it to be as profitable to farm 
as to run a bank, to sell dry goods, 
or to operate a factory. Place agri- 
culture on the same level as other in- 
dustries, rather than on a lower strata 
upon which the latter may feed. Help- 
ful relations should be encouraged; 
parasitic eliminated. Abundant testi- 
mony shows that this truth is being 
recognized, as shown by chambers of 
commerce, industrial leaders and 
banks taking a real interest in 
the welfare of farmers. We are learn- 
ing that agriculture can no longer be 
ignored; that of it we must no longer 
make the “goat.” The war only ac- 
centuates the need, and speeds. the 
day of a better understanding and a 
square deal. 

Will our army of well-meaning food 
administration leaders, with their 
authority and influence, grasp these 
facts in time to bear fruit for 
1918S? For the sale of all, and 
especially for eur effectiveness in 
winning the war, let us hope they 
will. It is not so surprising that 
they have been confused by appar- 
ently conflicting demands. Consum- 
ers have urged lower prices. Farmers 
patriotically tried to respond, but 
they could not do the impossible. 
Economics are against. them, and 
their labor has gone where it is bet- 
ter paid. Many farmers face 1918S 
with either -retretictrment™ or bank- 
ruptcy. Either would prove disastrous 





( 


to winning the war. If forced to 
choose between them farmers w‘'l 
select retrenchment and lower pro- 
duction, just what we can ieast afford 
with domestic and foreign needs, 
Upon our food administrators and 
congress is the responsibility. A’ few 
important fundamentals, rightly 
recognized, will help amazingly: 


What Might Be Done 


1. Farmers cannot and will 
increase production on low prices. 

2. It is a question of low produc- 
tion, or paying farmers actual cost 
plus a reasonable margin, as long aS 
other industries are thus treated. 

5. Agriculture must be _  co-or- 
dinated with other industries, not be 
subservient to them. With co-ordina- 
tion will come efficient labor, improved 
equipment, fewer semi-worked farms, 
and an ample food supply. Then agri- 
culture will be constructive and build- 
ing for the future, instead of robbing 
posterity as today. 

In projecting a program re- 
member that the farmer has an en- 
vironment peculiar to the industry. 
He cannot change plans _ overnight. 
On short notice, the manufacturer can 
hire and fire labor, can increase or 
decrease his output as conditions are 
favorable or unfavorable. The farmer 
cannot turn so quickly. Increased 
stock and crops must be conceived a 
year or more in advance. When 
secured they must be fed and cared 
for and cannot be closed out quickly 
without losses. Hence necessity and 
experience counsel conservatism. Much 
advice and intended assistance of the 
past season have failed through ig- 
noring these conditions. 

5. In the campaign of sonserva- 
tion and economy, remember prices 
may prove as effective as and less 
dangerous than government decrees. 
So far, attention seems to be directed 
largely to low prices with meatless 
and breadless days (decrees) so that 
supplies may be conserved. If we 
permitted higher prices, that are rea- 


not 


sonably lucrative, the public would 
likewise conserve for the sake of 
economy. What is more important, 


higher prices would stimulate produc- 


tion. Low prices by government or- 
der discourage production. Both 


methods conserve, but only the profit- 
able price method increases produc- 
tion. As related to production, the 
law of supply and demand must work 
both ways. The demand (profitable or 


unprofitable prices) is the barometer 
that tells farmers what next year’s 
supplies ought to be. 


The recent order to bakers for milk- 
less war bread is a case in point. Con- 
sumers lose just so much nutrition. 
Farmers lose an equal demand for 
their product. At present there is 
plenty of milk available, as cows, 
night and morning, are bound to ig- 
nore so important an institution as 
our government. The immediate re- 
sult is less consumption and demand 
for milk, and a tendency to unprofit- 


able prices to producers. The ulti- 
mate result is less dairy production 
next year. 

i. In the country’s emergency, 


guaranteed minimum prices will in- 
crease production more than any one 
factor. This assumes that they will 4 
be arrived at with wisdom, and repre- 
sent cost plus a reasonable margin. 
Profiteering and monopoly by any 
class must be throttled. Simply allow 
each necessary agency cost plus a 
right margin. To this the public can- 
not object—not if it really desires 
supplies. Anything less is undemo- 
cratic, and unjustly burdening one in- 
dustry to advantage others. 

7. Do not ask agriculture in its 
present condition to add to its normal 
risk of weather and crop failure, the 
uncertainties of huge production. As 
matters stand today, such a request 
will fall on deaf ears, and a whole 
crop year of vital importance will be 
lost. Very shortiy, like a woodchuck, 
the farmer will emerge from his win- 
ter hibernation. If he can see _ his 
shadow, well and good. If he finds 
the outlook dark and gloomy, he'll go 





back. He cannot afford to do other- 
wise. Make no mistake about this; it 
is fact, not theory. In this connec- 


tion, remember we are properly 
spending billions of dollars for battle- 
ships.and munitions that may be lost, 
except as they help to win the war. 
Food is quite as essential as bullets 
and battleships. But shipbuilders and 
munition makers are not asked to go 
into bankruptcy. Why expect farm- 
ers to do so? 

S. Let our administration leaders 
prove to farmers that something sim- 
ilar to the above program will be car- 
ried out, and agriculture will live up 
to the emergency. Stick close to the 
needs and desires of real farmers in 
contradistinction to the opinions of 
those who only play farming. Be 
sure you get Farmer Jones's view- 
point! This will lead to much help 
in organization as well as in securing 
labor, feeds, seeds, fertilizers and 
general supplies. There is no time to 
be lost. We must win the war! 





Every farmer on this road takes 
American Agriculturist and places the 
greatest confidence in it.—[George C. 









durable that will stand 4 

as long as you farm and can be passed 

ically unimpaired to your children, 

ou are laying up comfort for your later 
years when you build with _ 


Natco Hullow Tile 


safe, weather-proofand -proof. The 
azed walls are sanitary—easily cleaned 
2 and will not absorb odors, : 
Ask your building supply dealer to show you 
samples and building pleans—free to prospec- 
tive builders. Also write us today for new 
illustrated “Natco on the Farm” book—1918 
Edition. It's free. 










































































































































est? The 
IRON AGE Potato Planter 












AGENTS KEROSENE 
‘So BURNER 
Makes Any Stove a Gas Stove 





Makes it own gas from Kerosene (coal oll). Gives everp 
Wonderful “abor Sav Cheapest fuel known. 
Wonderful Labor Saver Agen ™ oun 
wild about it. No coal or ashes to carry. more 


Clean, Odoriess, 








and prices. 
WM. #. PRAY, LaGrangeville, 1.Y 


Salesman Wanted 


We have a permanent position now open, 
with a splendid opportunity for advance- 
ment, for a man over 31 years of age to 
travel through the country districts and sell 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to the farmers. 


The position pays a good salary—many of 
our salesmen are now ¢arning from $1200 
to $2500 a year. 

It is easy work and very pleasant. Selling 
experience is not necessary, although it 
is highly desirable. 


Preference will be given to a man owning 
and buggy 











or having the use of a 
or automobile. 


There is no advance on! required. Ours 
in 


is a straightforward selling proposition, 
and if you think you have the ability to 
make a success of it, and are willing te 
give it a fair trial, we will give your 
application very careful consideration. 

Write quickly—now — ToD A Y — because 
someone else might get in ahead’ of you. 


__ DISTRICT MANAGER 
Ameri Aoviculturist 


us Fourth Ave., ‘ Mew York,, 8. ¥. . 





Shaw, Sr, Pennsylvania. 
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Feeding Steers on Farm 
Je ALDUS HERR, LANCASTER COUNTY, PA 

The custom of feeding beef cattle 
ip Lancaster county, Pa, is practically 
a very old one, the present season be- 
ing no exception to the general rule 
There will be-more beef cattle fed 
during the winter or 1918 than ever 
pefore. It has become an established 
fact that the custom is a profitable 
one for marketing farm crops, such 
as silage, corn, oats and all kinds of 
roughage, including fodder and hay, 
by feeding them on the farm where 
produced. 

In a period of 10 years you will 
secure more than market price for 
the feed, in addition to keeping up 
the fertility of the land, a most essen- 
tial thing for the production of profit- 
able crops. I do not pretend to say 
that the fertility cannot be kept up 
without the use of animals, or stable 
manure, but the farmer who prat- 
tices the custom of selling all crops off 
the farm, and maintaining the soil 
fertility by the use of chemicals alone, 
is more apt to fail, because the cash 
he receives for his crops is inclined 
to be used in other channels of busi- 
ness, at the detriment of his soil, and 
eventually his property depreciates in 
value, and is less attractive to the 
practical farmer as a good financial 
investment. “ 

It has been my custom to feed 30 
head of beef cattle on a 100-acre 
farm each winter. We buy them at 
stock yards in this county, the largest 
eattle market east of Chicago, as 
many as 10,000 head of cattle being 
sold at Lancaster stock yards in one 
week. We prefer a well-bred Short- 
horn, Polled Angus or Hereford, be- 
cause they are strictly beef type. Of 
the three breeds I prefer the Dur- 
ham, as they generally are more quiet 
to handle, which is very essential for 
good feeding. I generally select a year- 
ling coming two, of good shape and 
conformation, weighing from 800 to 
1000 pounds eath. We buy them about 
last week in September or first of Oc- 
tober, stable them as soon as brought 
from the yards, and begin to feed 
them silage, a little cottonseed meal 
and all the roughage like mixed 
clover hay they will eat. 

Suggests Way of Feeding 

The silage is increased until they 
are consuming about 30 pounds a day 
for each animal, divided in two feeds, 
morning and evening. The cotton- 
seed meal is increased gradually till 
they are using two pounds a day per 
animal, divided in two feeds. After 
they have been stabled about two 
months we begin to feed them corn 
and cob meal, about one pound a day 
an animal, and gradually increase as 
the condition of the animal would in- 
dicate. Here is where the man at- 
tending the cattle should use good 
judgment in his selection of feeds 
and the amount each = animal will 
Pprofiably consume 4nd _ assimilate. 
Quite a number of farmers feed more 
than the animal can make proper 
use of, thus wasting feed and energy 
and not gaining as much in flesh as 
they otherwise would. . 

During the season of. 1915-6, I fed 
20 cattle; bought them October 11, 
1915, paid $9.35 an 100 pounds. They 
averaged S20 pounds when I pur- 
chased them. They were stabled the 
same day and I began to feed them 
some silage and a small amount of 
cottonseed meal twice a day with 
mixed clover and timothy hay three 
times a day for roughage. The silage 
was gradually increased till they 
were eating 30 pounds a day per ani- 
mal, divided in two feeds. The cot- 
tonseed rtheal was increased to two 
pounds a day an animal. Six weeks 
or two months after, we began to feed 
corn and cob meal about two pounds 
a day with the other feeds. This was 
eradually increased till the last two 
months of the feeding period, when 
they were using 30 pounds silage, 
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Animal Husbandry 
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two pounds cottonseed meal and 12 
pounds corn and cob meal each 
two feeds, and all the roughage they 
would eat three times a day. 

Steers should be watched at all 
times to see if they are digesting the 
food given them. The best indication 
is the condition of the voidings. The 
steers were fed till May 20, 1916, and 
sold for $9.25 an 100 pounds and aver- 
aged when sold 1310 pounds leavinga 
difference of $59.91 per animal for 
the feed, labor and capital, invested. A 
very large amount of stable manure 
was hauled and applied directly on the 
field with spreader. This gave me a 
good home market for the feed, and 
I believe it to be a fairly profitable 
and practical proposition. 


S 


Succeeds with Draft Horses 
[From Page 1.] 


especially during hot weather, than 
horses given a grain ration consisting 
largely or exclusively of corn, an ex- 
periment conducted for 48 weeks at 
the Ohio station with work horses 
showed that oats are not superior in 
efficiency to corn. Economy in feeding 
is generally in favor of corn. 

Three teams of mature geldings 
were used, one horse in each team be- 
ing fed oats and the other an equal 
weight of ear corn in conmection with 
mixed clover and timothy hay. There 
Was practically no difference in the 
changes in weight during the year be- 
tween the two lots. No difference due 


to the feeds used was observed in the 
spirit and endwrance of the horses. 

The cost of feeding the corn-fed 
horses, with corn at SO cents a bushel, 
oats at 60 cents and hay at $10 a ton, 
was $85 for the 48 weeks, as com- 
pared with a charge of $122 for the 
horses given oats. Animal husband- 
men at the station, considering the 
relative prices of these two grains 
over a long period of years, say that 
corn may be substituted for oats for 
work horses with a material saving, 
and therefore should be given a large 
place in their rations whenever mar- 
ket conditions warrant its use. 


The Cement Floor 


I have a small grain bin with a 
cement ftioor. This floor has been built 
about two years. Will grain put in this 
bin spoil on the bottom? 
be done to prevent this?—[G. H. c. 

I believe your trouble will end if 
you will put in a plank floor on top of 
the cement floor. I would suggest that 
you lay the planks just on top of the 
cement, but an air space would give 
better results. Cement draws moisture 
rapidly in a granary floor. The width 
of your bin may have something to 
do with the proper aeration of your 
grain. 


Whitewash for Stables—An applica- 
tion of whitewash will make stables 
and farm buildings more sanitary and 
attractive. For inside application the 
following formula is sug vested: Slake 
with boiling water a half bushel of 
stone lime. Cover while slaking and 
strain. Add one peck of salt dissolved 
and three pounds of ground rice, boiled 
and thickened. To this add 50 quarts 
of water and allow to stand for three 
days. The mixture may then be ap- 
plied with a brush. 


Tradesmen’s' Licenses — Nicholas 
Stauffer wants to know if Mr Hoover's 
requisition of food products applies 
only to “stores that are worth over 


$100,000." Under presidential proc- 
lamation federal licenses to operate 
are required from. retailers whose 


gross sales of food commodities ex- 
ceed $100,000 per anum. Farmers 
and gardeners are exempt. 


Can anything | 





“*Good to the Last Drop” 
ALVES relish and thrive upon 
P Blatchford's Calf Meal, the milk sub- 

_ stitute, They increase in size and weight 
rapidly; are healthy and vigorous, no indiges- 
tion—no scouring. 


Blatchford’s 


Calf Meal 


should be used to push the calf forward toa grain diet. 
This important move is more essential now than ever. 


° “How to Raise 
Write for Booklet (?"c'-22:% 
Calves at the 

Smallest Cost.’ If you_raise any calves write for 
the booklet. It is mailed without cost. 
Blatchford Calf Meal Company. Dept. 76, Waukegan, m. 























The Best of Tankage — 


should be fed to your hogs. Don't take a chance 
and feed them poor low-grade material. Be sure 
of your tankage and protect your stock by using 


. 
Ideal Digester Tankage 
Made from the best of meat scrap, carefully 
= = sterilized. If you are not satistied with results, 
= we will return your money. Order now while we 
can supply you. 
Prices, Feeding Directions, ete 
\ tag free on request. 
, } ae also 5 a Mag morte 
raps,”” best for increase 
YEN rd production in winter. 
Wri 


te for prices, etc. 





IDEAL RENDERING CO. 
North Wales, Pa. 





Horses Shod With Capewell Nails 


are shod the best and most durably. The Capewell 
is made to stand the jar, the pull, the twist which a 
horse nail is sure toget. Made to 
hold the shoe so that the horse 
owner suffers no on his shoe- 
ing bills. Not cheapest regard- 
less of quality but the world’s 
best at a fair price. 
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WHY KEEP COWS: 


@ Why not let cows keep you? The average 


cow is insufficiently fed and working two-thirds time. 
The lost one-third would be nearly all profit. 


@ What you want is results not theory. 


What makes a 10000 Ib. or 30000 lb. cow? Simply good 
feeding methods and the right feed. Our business is feeding 


@ Why did Jolie Topsy make 1032 Ibs. fat? 


She was fed Unicorn Dairy Ration. 
any cow do her best. 


@ Practice beats theory. You can’t fail with 


Unicorn. Dairying is profitable with good cows. Feed 
your cows Unicorn and make more money. 


@ Don’t save fifty cents and miss fifty dollars. 
Representative leaders of every dairy breed are now 
using Unicorn with satisfaction. Every bag equally uniform. 
Send for Cow Testers’ Manual free and proofs. 





Unicorn helps 
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Farm Butter Making 
AUONDASUAUDAAUA LULA LaDEAAOAET ONADEUTT 
Making Butter for Long Keeping 


MRS A. A. DREW, TIOGA COUNTY, N ¥ 


I saw an extended article in a re- 
cent issue of American Agriculturist 
giving directions for making butter 
for keeping. It was a long, tedigus 
process to say the least. Of course 
the butter should be thoroughly 
washed in good cold water, but not so 
as to be salvy. Salt as desired. I use 
a little more than the regulation ounce 
to the pound, and for my own use, a 
level teaspoonful of pulverized salt- 
peter to every 10 pounds of butter. 
Mix it with salt. Work the butter un- 
til all streaks are out, and no more. 
Pack im clean, scalded, cold earthen 
jars, and if a two-gallon jar is used, 
keep covered until filled with butter, 
then cover with cloth wet in strong 
brine made,of pure salt and cold 
water, Press salt over the top of the 
cloth and wet with the brine and a 
little saltpeter added 

I have kept butter 116 years in this 
way, and people using it would say: 
“Do you make your own butter? How 
good it is!’ And it was good. I never 
sealed a jar in my life, and I have 
been making butter a good share of 
the time for the past 41 years, from 
two to 16 cows. I have taken butter 
to different county fairs for years and 
years and never failed of first pre- 
mium on both June and September 
butter; so much so that I was often 
accused of “being in the ring.” But 
I was not. I just simply made the 
butter, and made it good. I keep it in 
the cellar during warm weather and 
in a storeroom in cold weather And 
it never needed weighing down or 
sealing in order to keep it 

I know one has no right to use 
coloring or any preservative when 
muking butter for market, but I pre- 
fer both when making for home use, 
as I like the flavor better I use but 
a trifle of coloring I am using now 
from a large bottle that I purchased 
more than 10 years ago, and it will 
last many years longer. 

Take good care of the cream Do 
no! let it get too sour, or turn to 
whey; ripen evenly and churn as soon 


as ripe, and do not let the butter 
stand in the bowl any longer than 
necessary. If churned in the morn- 
ing, it should be packed the same 
day The true secret of good butter 


making is in caring for the cream: if 
that is off flavor the butter will not 
be good: and it absorbs odors very 
easily 


Big Supply of Cheese on Hand 
The report of the federal depart- 


ment of foods and markets on hold- 
ings of American cheese is startling 


in its comparison of cver 71 million 
Ibs on hand Dee 1, against 37 million 
Ibs last year. This increase of §1.0¢ 


has come despite increased cost of 
milk, smaller supply in the dairy 
districts and greater cost of labor and 
other factors entering into manufac 


ture Stocks on hand from ill re 
porting sources on the first of the 
month swell the total holdings to 


over SO million Ibs 


Meanwhile the wholesale and retail 
prices for American shapes ive held 
at a high level in Oct. going to 27e p 
Ib in New York and Z6loc in Chicago 
Within a few weeks prices fell 2% 
to Se p Ib, lately resuming the high 
level of 23 to Z4e plibat 24 to Mye 
at Chicago and 25% to 244\%ec at Bos 
ton During Nov, 1916, the supply of 
cheese decreased 1L5.5°), while his 
year the decrease was only 6% 

This means that with nearly double 


l year's supply on hand other 
factors than the general law of sup- 
l and demand affect the market 
price to maintain cheese prices at 
their war-time level 

In N Y¥ city during the we .k ending 


Dec 17, receipts of cheese were 382.- 
(KK) Ibs, to be compared with 578,000 
lbs on the previous week On Dec 15 


over U.650,00 Ibs were on hand in 
cold storages in N Y city alone 

Neufchatel Cheese is made of sweet, 
whole milk, placed in a shoteun can 
and held at a temperature of about 
72 degrees A sutlicient amount of 
rennet is added to cause coagulation 
in the desired time and enough starter 
to produce an acidity of about 0.38% 
when the cheese is ready to drain. 
to be consumed in its natural state 
with the exception of the butter fat, 
which is, of course, removed If a 
portion of the grain ration is fed In 
connection with the milk, it is usually 
bolted by the calf. 
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NOW READY—Order Your 


~ 224 Pages Handsomely Bound in Cloth, with Colored Covers NN 
2 As Useful as a Dictionary—As Valuable as an Encyclopedia \\ 
~ Besides the 1918 Calendar, up-to-date a 


The 


War Came to America—What It Means to This and all the other important state and national 





~ Send the coupon below with $1.25 and we will 


< Agriculturist for one year and send you a copy of the National Year Book in cloth, or send 
\! $1.00 and we will renew your subscr'ption to American Agriculturist for one year and send 


you a copy of the National Year Bock bound in pape 





| tables of statistics, the National Year Book for 1918 will contain: - ‘WN 


The Chronology and Story of the The Important Legislation of 1917 
Great World War 
\X The Causes and Events Leading Up to the War Reve 
\ —Dates and Stories of the Battles—How the Selective Service Laws, Food Conservation Laws 
\ Country—The President's Addresses—The Rais- laws 
ing of the National Army—and other matters per- regarding this new legislation that these laws 
taining to this tremendous struggle. ‘ should be in every home. 


. tibmiaakwinas ee ee ee 
- Special Prices to Our Subscribers and Readers \\ 


~ 
. The sale price of the NATIONAL YEAR BOOK alone, bound in cloth, is 50cts.—in paper 25cts. 


\ Be Suve 1toUse this Coupor 


FOOD AND FUEL 
ADMINISTRATION 
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Copy Without Delay 


Imanac matter, miscellaneous 


Espionage Law, War Finance Law, War QQqQ 
nue Act, Army Reorganization Law, the QQ 


recently enacted. So many questions arise 








renew your subscription to American 
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~ Check offer you prefer, sign your aame and address, inclose proper remittance and 
7 mail to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, New York, N. Y.  * "ip Soenre 


\ One year’s subscription to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Please \ with the NATIONAL YEAR BOOK in Cloth - - + $1.25 O 


Send One year’s subscription to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


with the NATIONAL YEAR BOOK 
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The NATIONAL YEAR BOOK in Paper - «- . + $0.25 


Me The NATIONAL YEAR BOOK in Cloth - - - + $050 e . 
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The Handiest Reference Published. 
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New Home of Holstein Association of America 
The new administration building of the Holstein-Friesian associa- 


tion of America at Brattleboro, Vt, 


has been designed with an eye to 


efficiency in the handling of the peculiar work of this association. It 
is of Dutch architecture, commemorating the origin of the famous 


Holstein breed. 


The building is 114 feet by ™) feet and is three stories 


high. It is of concrete and red brick with terra cotta trimmings and 


slate roof. 


Silage and Dairy Feeding 

I have a 30-acre dairy farm and sell 
my milk retail. I keep 12 to 15 cows, 
besides raising my own calves. How 
would you arrange it to get the most 
benefit from the place? How many 
acres would you put in oats and peas? 
How many in fodder corn?) How many 
m herse corn? I keep three horses. 
Would you build a silo? If so, how big 
would you build it? How many tons of 
sllage can you grow on one acre?— 
it‘ harles G. Wolf, New Jersey. 

Certainly have a silo. Silage is really 
indispensable in present-day dairying. 
The succulent feed you get for win- 
ter not only helps with cheap feed 
rut increases milk flow. Suppose you 
feed silage for eight months. That’s 
240 days; and that you feed 30 pounds 
z day to 15 cows, that’s 450 pounds 
daily. To feed 450 pounds daily for 
240 days you would need 52 tons of 
silage. <A silo 20 feet deep and 15 feet 
m diameter would hold 58 tons. If 
you properly take care of your ma- 
rure, you ought to grow 10 or 12 tons 
ef silage to the acre. That would 
mean that five acres in silage corn 
would readily meet requirements. 
‘'f course if the productivity 
ef the land is good, you might 
be able to run the yield up 
three or-four tons more to the acre. 
Some people produce d@& high as 30 
tons of silage to the acre, but such 
records are unusual. From 10 to 15 
tons to the acre, year in and year out, 
« about what the average farmer can 
~ount on. If more silage is raised, 
this will go in the silo and the balance 
an be used as a regular fodder crop. 

In addition to silage corn, you 
would want some field corn to get 
srain for the horses, and a little corn 
i989 a nice thing to have for cows also. 
The fodder. can be properly handled 
and fed as a dry feed to cows and 
herss so that you ought to count on 
around 10 acres in corn each year. 
Put out a couple of acres to peas and 
eats. Canadian field peas seeded 
early with oats make an ideal feed, as 
2 soiling crop and for hay. Put this 
im about four seedings, half an acre 
ata time, starting with the warmest 
and driest portion of a field and then 
m 10 days following after with an- 
ether seeding, and then 10 days again. 

Green corn for summer feeding 
should not be neglected. You certain- 
Sy can find some warm spot in some 
feld where you can put out a couple 
ef acres to green corn very early in 
the scason. I would manure this well 
and add some fertilizer and I would 
put the corn pretty thick, rows 314 
feet apart and stalks 3 to 5 inches 
apart in the row. By the middle of 
July or right after your peas and 
ats have been used up, you will have 
&reen corn to feed until fall, when the 
silage is ready. This will still leave 
you plenty of land for other crops or 
for more corn, and for a certain acre- 
age coming into clover each year. I 
tike plenty of clover for cows, conse- 
quentiy I would plan to put in a new 
seeding of five or six acres each year 
to clover and have a run over of a 
second-year crop. 

Then I am suggesting that you give 
alfalfa some consideration. If you 
have five or six acres of alfalfa your 
dairy feeding problem with silage and 
2 little hay on the side would be set- 
tled. If you have never grown alfalfa, 
then start in, in a small way, with an 
acre, say, the first year. My sugges- 
tion would be that after you take off 
your-oats and peas, to plow, and disk 
that land for a month or two, in the 
summer. Then fertilize with ground 





The building houses 100 employees. 


- : 
bone and acid phosphate and 
pounds of nitrate of soda. Then in- 
oculate with alfalfa culture, and seed 
to alfalfa between August 10 and 15. 

If your land is well drained and 
not acid, in which case it would need 
to be sweetened with lime, and if it is 
reasonably fertile and is also inoculat- 
ed before seeding, you will certainly 
get fair results with alfalfa in your 
section. 

But of course even with good 
roughage raised at home you § need 
some grain concentrates to balance 
the dairy ration. A good mixture with 
ordinary hay and stover and silage 
may consist of cottonsed meal, gluten 
feed, wheat bran and dried distillers’ 
grains or dried brewers’ grains. If 
corn meal is available at a reason- 
able price and oats at a reasonable 
price, both may be added to the mix- 
ture. This year, however, corn is so 
expensive that I prefer to leave it out 
and add a little more cottonseed meal 
and gluten to the mixture. If the 
cows are Holsteins feed one pound of 
this mixture for each four or 4%4 
pounds of milk yielded. If they are 
Jerseys or Guernseys, feed a pound 
of grain to each three or 3% pounds 
of milk yielded.—[C. W. B. 


25 





Balancing Ration for Layers 
W. H. B. 

From your very complete figures we 
have made up the following ration: 
Dry mash, 200 pounds bran, 100 pennies 
middlings, 50 chop, 50 gluten feed, 50 
ground oats, 50 beef scrap; scratch 
grain, 300 pounds cracked corn, 200 
oats, We feed warm dough mash in 
the morning, sprouted oats at noon and 
scratch grains at night. (Dry mash, 
charcoal, oyster shell and grit are be- 
fore the fowls at all times, while pure 
water is in sanitary tanks, slightly 
warmed in winter. Clean, dry, warm 
coops of tne colony system are used on 
free range. We have oats and corn in 
abundance. Do you think we are going 
O K?—[H. J. F., New York. 


Your method of feeding looks good 
and with: a laying strain of White 
Leghorns the promise should be gooa 
for the coming season. I would, how- 
ever, change the proportions in the 
bran and cracked corn. Add more of 
the crop and ground oats and propor- 
tionately less of the bran. In other 
words, make the formula for the mash 
as follows: Bran 100 pounds, mid- 
dlings 100, chop 100, ground oats 100, 
gluten feed 50, beef scrap 50. The 
cracked corn and oats are preferably 
used in equal parts. 

In balancing up the dry mash as 
you had it, the nutritive ratio was 
1-4-1, and the scratch grain 1-8-5. 

[To Page 12.] 
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An Important Message 


To Every Cow Owner 


There was never a time in the history of the world 
when the saving of every ounce of butter-fat and every 
particle of effort and time was so important as now. 


There was never a time when the use of a late im- 
proved De Laval Cream Separator meant so much to ever 


cow owner, 


This is true whether you are using no separator, some 
inferior separator, or even an old style De Laval machine. 


Fortunately it happens to be not only a matter of patri- 
otic duty, but at the same time one of dollars-and-cents 


advantage as well. 


A New 


Type De Laval Cream Separator skims 


cleaner and produces a better quality of cream than any 


other separator or skimming method. 


Likewise, by reason of its easier turning, easier clean- P 


ing, greater capacity, simplicity and durability, it saves 


time and labor over any other machine or method. 


Moreover, the use of a De Laval Cream Separator is 
better than any ether way of utilizing milk because it 
keeps the valuable skim-milk on the farm. 


Nor should the installation of an improved De Laval 


machine be delayed a single day. 


It begins saving the first 


day it is put in, and will likely have paid for itself by spring. 


We guarantee all this to be true—but the better way is 
to demonstrate it in your own dairy to your own satisfaction. 


That every De Laval agent is glad of the opportunity 
to do—without any obligation on your part unless satisfied 


that every claim made is fulfilled. 


There are local De Laval agents almost everywhere. 
If you don’t know the nearest one simply address either 
of the main De Laval offices as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago 





Increase milk production by feed- 
ing silage. Get the silos used by 
the U.S. Gov’t, the latest improv- 
ed, perfectly built and storm- -proof 


HARDER SILOS 


Send postal for the new free book, 
«Saving with Silos,” written by 
wecognized authorities on silage 
Production and feeding. A valu- iN 
able authoritative dairy guide, Fre, hil 
HARDER MFG. CO, { 
Box 13 TT 
































Build your silo to last as 
long as you live to run 
your farm. Durable tile— 

first cost only cost. “Ship- 
lap” blocks—stronger walls. 
Less mortar exposed—silage 
settles and keeps better. 
Twisted steel reinforcing— 
steel hip roof—steel chute. 

Write for catalog. 

5. M. Presten Company 
Dept, 322 Lansing, Mich. 
Also Climax Silo Fillers and 
Bidwell Threshers 














Keeps Our FREE Horse 
Book In His Library 


¢! H. Abel, Moscow, Idaho, writes: — "Your 

is exceedingly interesting, superbly 
oaieed and reflects credit upon its compilers. 
2 keep it in my library for reference. 


SAVE-Ths-HORSE 


is sold with a signed Guarantee to cure Ri: \ 
Thoropin, SPAVIN—or Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, 
Hoof or Tendon Disease—or money returned. 
Every year for over 22 years, Save- tates 
has cured thousands of stubborn and su = 
incurable cases after all other meth 
Our FREE 96- BOOK 22 
in teesting ap ben Ly be en 2 yan exoience 
can diagnose and treat 58 kinds of lameness — and our 
expert veterinary advice is also free. If you are a hone 
owner you this book. Write today for your copys 
TROY CHEMICAL CO. 
42 State Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Druggists everywhere sell Save- The- Horse with Signed 
Guarantee, or we send it direct by Parcel Post Prepaid. 
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isconsin Incubator Co., Box soa Racine, Wis. 








King of 
The Market 


Fat hogs and cattle reign 

farmer or breeder Con afford unde 
can afio 

fed, undeveloped stock. = 
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High Price for Metals 
RESTRICTIVE EFFECT UPON OUTTURN OF 
FARM MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS-— 

RELATIVI TO GRAIN AND I[0GS, 
How the high price of steel was 
cut in two from the high point, when 


the government fixed the price late in 


L917, is emphasized by the chart here 

with. Experience since shows that 
this decline is more apparent than 
real. Consumers paid for steel billets 
from S75 to $100 a ton only for a 
petty fraction of their consumption. 
Probably the manu! irers of tract- 
ors, other farm mac nery and imple- 
ments paid less for the iron and steel 
they now own or have engaged for 


immediate delivery, than the present 
government fixed pric¢ 

Therefore today trouble i not 
Only that manufacturers of farm 
machinery and implement will have 
to pay for current and future pur- 
chases more than they previously paid 
for iron and steel, but that they may 
not be able to get the stuff in th 
quantity needed Government or- 
ders for all metals take priority. But 
why should not manufacturers of 


much-needed 
ifter 


farm tractors and other 
machinery have the rst call 
the government upon the available 
supply of iron and ste¢ Another 


federal price revision in steel is pos- 

= ible for the first of the year. 
Much the same is true of cop- 
per, but it is not so important agri- 








culturally as iron and steel 

Nor is it fair to say that wheat and 
corn have advanced relatively as 
STEEL 15/1016! 1917) 
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Course of Steel Prices 

time the 
form of 
mower, 


metals. By the 
farmer receives metal in the 
tractor, auto, truck, binder, 
plow, hoe, etc, its price has increased 


much as 
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$2.20 per bushel. No official price 
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quite out of proportion to the in- 
creased cost of the metal itself, owing 
to the high cost of wages and other 
materials. 

Corn seems high in price, but hogs, 
which are so largely the product of 
corn, are relatively low. In July last 
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The Boom in Copper 

100 pounds of hog sold on the Chi- 
cago market for the equivalent value 
of only 7.4 bushels of corn. Trifling 
advances in hogs and declines in corn 
made eight to nine bushels of corn 
equal in value to 100 pounds of live 
hog during October. That is why the 
government has announced that it 
will do all it can to make $15.50 per 
100 pounds the lowest price at which 
prime live hogs would sell on the Chi- 
cago market during 1918. This is on 
the theory that, taking one month 
with another, allowing for varying 
corditions, 13.3 bushels of corn and 
100 pounds of average hog shouid sell 
at the same price. 


Seed Corn for Next Crop 
ll. E. COX, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N Y 
While the selecting and curing of 
seed corn is always of first importance, 
that for this next season's crop should 
receive more than ordinary attention. 
I have never seen corn, where the 
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The Course of Grain Prices 
{In cents per bushel at Chicago.] 


The government price of No 1 northern spring wheat ‘was 
has yet been established for corn. 


fixed at 





crop was early planted and fully ma- 
tured contain so much moisture as 
this year. Our crop is extra good, it 
had to be. The seed has been se- 
lected for many years from the stand- 
ing corn. This has been braided and 
placed where it could thoroughly dry 
out before the freezing weather ar- 
rived, consequently there was no 
weak germinating of the seed. It was 
planted early. 

Our corn was planted near the 
woods, and pheasants destroyed a 
great deal of it, but this thinning out 
only seemed to encourage the re- 
mainder to make good the shortage 
in plants. The crop was heavily 
eared; the variety is the eight-row 
yéllow flint. A crate full of those 
long yellow ears is a thing of beauty 
as well as of value; but this corh is 
full of moisture and if left to cure as 
usual will be injured for seed. We 
are taking no chances; the ears for 
next year’s seed are now in crates or 
hanging in braids in a room over the 
kitchen near the _ stovepipe that 





Corn taken from the crib _ next 


spring may appear just as good, but , 


this will not be the case. <I will cite 
an instance in my experience last 
winter while on an institute trip. 1 
was given three ears of corn of a dif- 
ferent variety from what we are grow- 
ing. This was taken from the crib, 
one ear was a perfect specimen as to 
outward appearances, One was a very 
fair ear and one was rather inferior, 
as to looks. I tested these ears sepa- 
rately. The first failed to germinate 
at all, the second about 50%, and th: 
inferior looking ear shared 100% ger- 
mination. This ear happened to get 
dried out before freezing weather. 

We cannot afford to take any 
chances in the way of poor seed for 
our crops. So let’s begin now for a 
maximum crop of corn in 1918. The 
necessity looms up big. 


Sorehead Is Caused by the chickens 
coming in contact with mold spores, 








Must Feed the World 


Increased production of food 
crops, necessary to win the 
war, can be had in two ways— 
planting more or feeding the 
plant more. The labor shortage 
makes fertilizing for heavier 
yields per acre the ieal 
course. Where maximum re- 
sults are so desirable, the im- 

rtance of quality in fertilizer 
is greater than ever. 35 years 
of success attests the merits of 
the =f brands. A trial 
will give youanew idea of what 
fertilizers will do. 


F. S. Royster Guano Co. 
(2) Northern Division 
TIMORE, MD. TOLEDO, 
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“BUCKETS Nig aad There wil bea = have a pat ry g 
Pune Season of will bea great demand for LE 
SUGAR NEXT SPRING owing tthe act that the Maple Product 
. With a GRIMM EVAPORATOR, you will a 
est price. Weare to 


quote FW size requi 
you valuable 
information. 


Evaporators Makers Should 


ders NOW, for the G. H. gaye on RATORS, GRIMM SOF 


daylight. also giving 
G.H. GRIMM ESTATE, Rutland, Vt. 


All Maple Sugar 
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LETUS TAN 
YOUR HIDE. , 


Horse or Cow hide, Calfor other skins ~ 
with hair or fur on, and make them 
into coats (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered. Your 
fur wit] cest you less than to buy 
them and be worth more. 

ves a lotof 


catalog gi 
information. It tells how to take off 
and care for hides; how and when we 
pay the freight both ways; about eur 
sate on cow and horse 


process 
hide, calf and other skins; about the 
oor ‘oods ons game tropbies we sell, 
. ete. 














wholly 
fashion plates — 





and 
You can have either book by 
reas nami 
if you need 





$71 





Send Your Cow or Horse Hide 


soe will tan andmate you s beautifl Cost 
or Mittens to order. We make 











foes. Prices reasonable "Semoies oe 
Galloway Coats and Robes 
Prices. All work guaranteed. : Miles & 
Higbee, Bankers, ford. Indiana. to the 
MILFORD ROBE & TANNING CO. 
237 Elm Street Milford, Indiana 
ge pay. soc for 
MUSKRAT S22 
at. Prices 
all Furs, tags free. A. C. Koppenhaver, Hegina, Pa, 
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A Letter to 





farm machinery, farm buildings and plans, drainage, —- 
tien, including walls and sewage disposal, roads and bridges. 
Inclese stamp and address label from American Agriculturist 
if a reply by private letter is desired. 








His ‘Bidens 


By Frank M. White, Farm Engineering Editor 


Farmers always . have taken the 
keenest interest in the farm engineer- 
ine work which I have presented to 
them through the engineering de- 
partment of the university of Wis- 
consin, also through its special 
courses, farmers’ institutes and other 
kinds of university extension work. 
As you farmers have often said in 
my lectures and d@monstrations: 

We farmers have no end of me- 
chanical problems nowadays. The 
older ones of us are not mechan- 
ically inclined, because we did not 
have as much mechanical training as 
the young men,;now get. We are 
hungry for theroughly reliable and 

curate information about farm me- 
cehuinies and farm engineering.” 

| want to conduct the farm engi- 
neering department of American Agri- 
culturist to supply this need. Because 
farm machinery is the only practical 
and immediate means of solving the 
labor situation, I wish to answer any 
nd all questions farmers May ask 
about it. 

An immediate need is for informa- 
tion concerning the farm tractor, be- 
cause the various types of this ma- 
chine now obtainable enable almost 
‘y farmer to find one adapted to his 
needs. Thus can he do a whole lot 
to solve his own labor problem. Many 
a farmer can learn much from farm- 
_crs who own and use tractors suc- 


“cessfully, also from those who have 


not been so successful in the use of 
this machine. One may learn from 
the letter, because in most cases their 
lack of satisfaction is due not so 
much to the machine as to its oper- 
itor, 

Better Care of Machinery 


Our farmers are wisely learning to 
iake better care of théir machinery, 
not because they cannot afford to buy 

t present higher prices, but because 
the shortage of materials undoubted- 
ly will curtail manufacturing. The 
farmer has no kick against current 
prices of the equipment he has to 
buy, because the produce he sells has 
advanced in price still more. But 
many farmers need to realize that 
they can do their patriotic duty in 
the present crisis partly by better 
care and better use of the machinery 
they already have or that they buy 
this spring. 

The fullest use of the machinery 
and implements a farmer already 
owns, also of those that he now ac- 
quires to help offset his labor short- 
age, invéilves many technimal ques- 
lions. Upon these points, the user of 
farm machines wants exact, practi- 
eal, specific and correct knowledge. 
He wants to understand enough 
about the machines to get the utmost 
benefit from them in the work that he 
has to do under the conditions on his 
own farm. His desire is to apply 
modern mechanics profitably to all the 
different kinds of work on his own 
farm. He wants a combination of 
technica] instruction in mechanics, 
plus their use in farm work, 

In our work in Wisconsin I spent 
considerable time and effort in help- 
ing farmers to get better farm build- 
ings. The extent to which the prac- 
tical working farmers of Wisconsin 
have taken hold of this phase of farm 
engineering is shown by the fact that 
within a single year we have fur- 
nished 15,000 different farmers with 
Plans for farm buildings. 7 

Along with better buildings comes 
better liv ing by the farm family. This 


means the introduction of modern * 
household conveniences, as well as the - 


newer maGhines on the farm itself. 
These howsehold ilabor-savers are 
cheap compared to _ money spent 


on farth’ thery; sé thet All! ntay 
have them. My readers will please 
write me questions or submit 


me their problyms along any of these 


a aon a 


lines, to secure adequate treatment of 
the subject in the earliest possible is- 
sue 





Boys Operate Tractor 
MALCOLM CROCKETT, PERRY COUNTY, O 


We have had a second year’s expe- 
rience with our tractor, using it for 
plowing principally. We have done, 
however; some disking, with 10-foot 
double disk, also used it to fill silo. 
We use one gallon of lubricating oil, 
and 20 gallons coal oil per day. We 
farm 160 acres. The number of horses 
has been cut down, but we still keep 
four horses’ and use them for the 
lighter work. 

The hotter the weather the better 
the tractor works. The boys take to the 
tractor. We use an Oliver plow, two- 
bottom, with rolling cutter and jointer 
combined. Often when the boys are 
plowing there will be a neighbor boy 
riding plow. Ours is an 8-16 Mogul. 
If I were buying again I would get a 
10-20. I have driven everything from 
oxen up, that has hair on, but as for 
autemobiles, bicycles and tractors, I 
don’t drive them. I bought the tractor 
for the boys and they will have to 
run it. One boy has gone to fight the 
Kaiser, and if Uncle Sam takes the 
other one, the tractor can go too. 


Dynamite in Clearing Woodland— 
Because of its cheapness and ease of 
handling, dynamite has become a most 
satisfactory means of clearing land of 
stumps, in the opinion of Edmund 
Secrest, forester of the Ohio station. 
Last year about 50 stumps averaging 
18 inches in diameter were blasted on 
the ‘station farm at an average cost:of 
59 cents apiece. With small stumps 
a half-pound stick of 40% dynamite is 
sufficient. Large green stumps often 
require 10 sticks. Experience and skill 
are necessary in handling the ex- 
plosive. It is placed in .a tunnel 
drilled with an auger at an angle of 
45 degrees to the center of the stump. 
After blasting the parts of the stump 
may be removed und the land used 
for crops. 


Acidity Tolerance—Among the grain 
crops more or less tolerant .of soil 
millet, buckwheat, 


acidity are rye, 
eats and ~* corn. 





Farm Loans and Congress 

Congress is in a fair way to pur- 
chase farm loan bonds to the extent 
of 100 million dollars to provide ample 
funds for carrying on the farm loan 
proposition. Following is abstract of 
a letter written by Commissioner 1 ‘or- 
ris of the federal farm loan board: 
Loans have been made to the farmers 
approximating 30 million dollars. 
Prior to November the demands of 
investors for the federal farm loan 
bonds were in excess of the supply. 
his was followéd by a falling off in 
the buying. The offerings of govern- 
ment bonds have absorbed capital 
awaiting investment. High. grade 
securities had declined to figure at 
which they offered unusual returns 
and therefore farm loan bonds were 
no longer sufficiently attractive to in- 
sure their sale in required large sums. 

Farm loan. board recognizing con- 
ditions in the money market advanced 
rate of interest to the borrower from 
5 to 544%. The 12 federal land banks 
have approved further loans to farm- 
ers approximating 70 million dollars, 
these now awaiting completion of title 
and other formalities. Demands unon 
farm loan system will be vastly 
greater than. has been foreseen. . Gov- 
ernment support suggested will have 
persuasive moral pie in yma and will in- 
Sure a good market for farm loan 
.bonds in large amounts. 
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We have Meatless Days and 
Wheatless Days 


How About 
Bagless Days? 



















One of the most important elements of a 
fertilizer is the burlap bag that carries it. 
Under normal conditions it was possible for all 
manufacturers to furnish a part of their goods 
in 100-lb., 125-lb. and 167-lb. bags as well as 
the 200-lb. size; but nowin addition to all the 
former uses the war is taking millions of burlap 
bags to be filled with earth for trench fortifica- 


















The burlap supply at best was never too 
large, but this war development makes it even 
less than normal; and ‘‘bagless days’’ are in 
sight if something is not done to meet the 
situation. 











It is estimated that the use of 200-lb. bags 
in place of the 100-Ib. size on fertilizers, will 
conserve twenty-four million yards of burlap. 
For that reason we are asking our customers 
to take their goods in 200-lb. bags. In this 
way the limited supply of burlap can be made 
to go further. The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture is fully cognizant of the burlap 
situation. 





















When our local agent puts the bag ques- 
tion up to you, we hope you will realize the 
seriousness of the situation. The men in the 
trenches must have their burlap bags. Will 
you help them by lifting a heavier bag? 


If we have no agent in your town, we want one. Write us for 
agent’s name or ask for an agency yourself. It is paying 50,000 others. 


Why not you? 
READ THIS BOOK 


No matter how many other books about ferti- 
lizer you have read, read this one. It is a new and 
different book. There isn’t any advice in it for one 

. Probably you have about all the advice you 

already. This is just a common sense book. 
You will read it and say: ‘“‘That’s sol Why 
haven’t I thought of that before."* If you are usi 
fertilizers you are probably making money = 
them, but are you making enough? How do you 
know? By making little changes here and there, as you some- 
times shift your farm labor and teams, perhaps you can make 
more, This book may help you. 


SEND THIS COUPON 


Send mg ‘‘ How to Make Money with Fertilizers.’ I expect fo 
ee tons of fertilizer this season. A.A a 






































































































My Crops for 1918 


Tee American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE 
2 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Company maintains an Agricultural Service Bureau 
conducted by Dr. H. J. Wheeler, (for many years Director of 
the Rhode Island State Experiment Station), whose Crop 
Bulletins, services and advice are free to all farmers. 


¥ 60 diferent centers cast of the Mississippi. This means 
nt service for you wherever you live. 
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. rg ‘ do not think the girls should have 
The W ife a Partner _ less but the farm boys should have 
Afier completing the appraisal Of more education. After all, I suppose 
21 farms for the federal land bank I j¢ either one should be neglected it 
am impressed with one thing above cghould be the boy. Educated moth- 
all others, It isnot the kind of soil, nor ors wil) work for educated children 
the revenue, far more than the fathers will, under 
nor the num- like circumstances 
ber or quality I am no stickler for exactness in 
of the live’ woman's work on the farm, -and a 
siock, nor the wife and daughter may be more dig- 
variety or qual- nified in the field than in a flimsy do- 
ity of the prod- nothing social life. In most cases 
ucts, nor the women %an more safely function as 
inventory, MOr bhookkeepers, gardeners and poultry 
the location, keepers than in the coarser work of 
nor the aS- the field, eliminating of course war 
sessed value, necessity which must demand and 
nor the book- justify legitimate work regardless of 
keeping, nor the = sex Where time is available the 
mail and tele women folks can exert a strong and 
phone ervice, wholesome influence on farm  af- 
He. FE. COOK nor thes trans-— fuence by keeping the business rec- 
portution facilities, nor the care of ords, In most cases where the busi- 
machinery, nor the ruggedness of the ness is small the wife will be keener 
man behind the farm, nor his educa- jn ag ipting herself than the husband. 
tion, as important as these things are She is inthe home more of the time, 
in curing a loan, and 1 doubt if the” gnq less likely to forget, which is a 
reader can guess It wes not the pretty important item in farm book- 
size of the family or the way they keeping Not so much energy is re- 
were dressed, neither was it the €xX-  «uired to do the work as to be mind- 
actness with which the blanks were’ oq to do it. The most complete and 
filled o nor the readiness to answet icecurate records [I found in homes 
every question of the most personal where the wife ké pt them. Some men 
mature If there is ny truth in an fee] humiliated if at all dependent 
oft-heard expression that farmers 40 upon their wives in business matters. 
not respond to questioning concerfh=— \We would not feel that way toward a 
ing their busin did not prove ou man business partner. A wife is a 
in tl ease, partner as much as a man would be 
li was none ‘ t the jin a legal co partnership and she 
relationship and \ of the wife to hould, if given a chance, develop 
the rm mio farm busine My pecial ability just as much as a man 
sense of her impo re in farm mat comes to Know more about some purts 
ter eudily own fe Le ie business than other parts 
ven Never befor mw \monge these 21 farmers, 10 have 
Z found it expressed in rm nh joint ownership and necessarily joint 
the i loan le bin Mayb T obligations for debt, the wife becom- 
was i need by tl re n ig an equal partner in every way. 
victor but | don thin ( rhese This hand information secured 
women wel no n n I rom a fi icquaintance after a most 
al heir ew respon ) ‘ buf irching inguiry upon which farm 
wer oins out 1 | in ins re based is worth more than 
a et, moe vay, prep n ny writt word that does not have 
the new powe ven the by t n or n in en things {H. E. 
men when the Vv corn ' \ ( 
not ‘ A ! O Oppose lin ———— 
rol vhoon n eloquent 
plen and had apparently we Winter Spraying Important 
wit) he GEORGI r. POWELI, COLUMBIA CO, N Y¥ 
Lincs » ? n the great majority of fruit growers 
f \ nad 1 Mine t i spraying to the spring 
he ' n we i only If the insects that are active in 
boat captain who 0 h spring seuson were the only re- 
to b whistle w ’ pepore in juirement in spraying, its purpose 
the 11 0 opp would be fultilled, but some insects 
Int other sine does Wwit€ may be effectually controlled in other 
play such an important rok The forms than in the larva, eating upon 
Office, the 1 iness, the farm and the fruit and foliage. 
ive tock re with nd around her The codling moth is without doubt 
every day and he can easily become the most damaging insect the fruit 
active in the care and administration grower has to deal with. The moth 
of things comes out from its pupa in the late 
Women are more thoughtful and spring, lays its eggs in the maturing 
careful in details than men Their blossoms or upon the apples as soon 
daily duties are made up of details, as the blossoms have fallen. As soon 
and the farm is a bundle of small is the larva hatches, it burrows its 
things and the size of the bundle will) way into the young apple: when the 
depend upon the size of the business larva is full grown it burrows out of 
‘irmly impressed upen my mind the side of the apple and undergoes 
picture ol young wife and moth- ts transformation within a cocoon. 
or who held a four-months-old baby ‘This will be found often under the 
on one knee ind 1 JY-montl old igh bark of the tree. 
child on the other knee, and gave me lor several vears we have done 
the receipt: ind expenses of th dormant spraying with a mfscible oil 
farm from her records which she had ing scaleside, one gallon to 15 gal- 
before her on a ble lons of water This has been done 
The bookkeeping was not double for the San Jose scale, but we have 
ent: but it did give the desired dat found it equally valuable in check- 
end was evidently rat She sald ng canker and fungus diseases that 
every night the money received pave been seriously upon the increase 
and paid out was recorded, nd that for several years Fearing the total 
the knew twl hey stom nan loss of a Fulton Beauty orchard 10 
cially it ve Os tf each day Ts years ago I had the bodies of the 
there a national bank that ‘NOWS trees heavily sprayed down to the 
m It is ute ommon to tind round, as canker was upon the bod- 
1 \ e better d i than her] es. in some instances girdling them 
. ' rhe ' n the family were at the collar. As streams of the scale- 
S to school and some of them ¢ide mixture were running down the 
1 ht school while the boys re- hodies of the tree the oil, being of a 
muined at home bread-winners I spreading or creeping nature, would 
oa —— snnanineteininiemnnpiil get underneath the tough bark where 
the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s Cocoons of the codling moth would 
r ZOTS enrich the earth and become saturated, and I believe many 
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so weakened that the moths 


were 





never came out, while the cocoons of 
other insects were also injured. 

fhe growers of pears have a very 
damaging insect in the pear psylla. 
This insect is of the sucking type or 
class and as it covers its body with a 
honey dew substance is most difficult 
to reach. It passes the winter in the 
adult or fly form underneath the 
tough bark® and in other protected 
places. On a sunny day in the winter 
the flies will creep out and may be 
seen moving about on the bodies of 
the trees. While we are out of pear 
growing I believe that winter oil 
spraying will kill many of the adult 
psylla. For this insect I would advise 
driving the material into all crevices 
with a 400-pound pressure force 

Fall and winter sprayings are of 
greater value for the control of leaf 
cure on peach trees than the spring 
application, which very often is done 
too late to be of much value. There 
are periods of thaw in February or 
frequently in the early part: of March 
when the buds will begin to swell. 
The spores of leaf curl fungus will 
spring into activity and spring spray- 
ing will fail to check the develop- 
ment. I feel well assured that fall 
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and winter spraying are most helpful 
in the control of scab, which. is in- 
creasing in many sections and causing 
enormous loss. The spores are upon 
fallen leaves in the autumn and upon 
the branches, fruit spurs and buds, 
ready to spring into life during pe- 
riods of mild temperature and atmos- 
pheric moisture. . 

In the warmer 
b«r and Decembe 
going, when the ‘temperature 


portions of Novem- 
r, our sprayer is kept 
will ad- 


mit. We do not stop for ordinary 
winds for with a high power sprayer 
trees may be well covered by spray- 
ing upon the windward side. I am 
frequently asked why I advise _ oil 
spray for insects and for dormant 
spraying for tree blight and fungus, 


instead of lime and sulphur. After 12 
Or more years of experience with dif- 
ferent kinds of spray materialg I have 
found scalecide cheaper and more ef- 


fective, and therefore hold.to that 
which has given the best results at 
the least cost. 


During its use for over 12 years we 


have cleaned up San Jose scale, and 
many other insects, and have _in- 
creasing freedom from canker and 
fungus blights, without an instance of 
injury to trees. Men who rebe! 
against weeks of spraying with lime 
and sulphur _ offer no complaint 
against working with an oil spray. 
Fall and winter spraying will aid very 
largely in securing greater freedom 
from insects and blights upon or- 
chards, 


Bringing Worn-Out Land Back 


[From Page 3.] 






cost me and what my profits were: 
A CROP TELLS ITS STORY 

Preparation and sowing 5% days 

OE OS. os abs sccensannecmenshecnes $16.50 
Harvesting and 

days at 4.50 
Cost of threshing 35 at 4 

a Peps 2 ae 1.40 
esa so haesk br ida 6 Oe dy aah al de 12.00 
PONE ne6k-c6teen auec@eeke 38.00 
a ee re ee eae 8.00 
Pncteria. fom Weteth. ccs cccecscccnc 2.00 

ro ee ee - $47.40 

The yield averaged 11 2-5 bushels 
an acre, or 35 bushels in all, the a 
brought $2.50 a bushel, making $87.5 
value of striw $17.50, total mess 
$105; deducting expenses of $47.40 


gave a total profit of $57.60 or a profit 
per acre of $19.20. 

Knowing that very much of the suc- 
cess with hairy vetch depends upon a 
inoculation, and also know- 
in this field was now 
decided 


suecessful 
ing that the soil 
wel! inoculated, T 
again in the fall of 
mined to test it out thoroughly. Being 
so highly spoken of as a soil restorer 
T thought here was the place to find 
its merits. Thoroughly disking and 
preparing the rye stubble I seeded it 
to vetch and rye on September 8, 1916. 
T again applied no manure. No lime 
was used. A little fertilizer was ap- 
plied to the same part where ferti- 
lizer was applied the preceding year. 
The following will speak for itself. 
This is of the crop harvested in 1917. 
SAME STORY 
sowing. 6 days 
ft | er aces ee ee 
Harvesting and 
days at $35 Perret T ce. 5. 
Cost of ineoohing “45 
51% cents 
Fertilizer 
Value of 
Pete COMPOS. <u n 05 cises gen 
The yield per acre was 15 bushels, 


to reseed it 
1916. T was deter-~- 


SECOND TELIING OF 


Preparation and 


seed 








Chesles A. Groon 
Personal Attention 


to requests for special prices on 
Red Cross, Diploma, _ - other 
Currant Bushes and Downing 
+ agg a for Apple, Pear, 
Elm, Maple, Ash-leaved a 
Norway aple, Hardy Catalpa, 
Golden Wi low, and Norway 
Spruce trees. 

Learn about the New Rochester 
Peach and Corsican Strawberry. 
New handsome illustrated book 
on fruits and flowers, also com- 
plete catalog, sent free on applica- 
tion. Address 

GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
89 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y. 














Answer the farmer’ ebig questions: 
How can I have good garden with 
least expense? How can the wife 
have plenty CA fresh vegetables for 

the home le with least labor ? 


IRON AGE Combined Hilt 


solves the garden labor problem, 
Takes the place of many tools— 
stored in small space. Sows, cov- 
ers, cultivates, weeds, 

etc. —— ng 7" re. 

A wom: boy or girl can 
push it —" doa day’s = 
work i -¢ 


Bateman M’f’gCo.,Box 32C ,Grenloch,N. A 





PULL OUT THE 


STUMPS! 


HERCULES- 


All Steel Triple Power Stump 


th Street 
Centerville, la,» U.S.Ae 





SS 
NaS 
WARELY 


Sy 


4h 
MERESEE MONEY 4,5. sentaoath 
and get reliable trees, backed 
by strong guarantee 
Catalog shows lowest 1918 prices 
KELLY BROS. WHOLESALE NURSERIES 
70 Main Street Dansville, N. Y-. 


>> Tae hac ) SAVE (oe LLL S 
N 


AAAS SS 








. $42.72 


PEACH & APPLE 


TREES 2c & up 


m, Cherry, Small Fraits, Strawberries, Vines, Nuts, ot. 
oy iE HALE BUDDEP frem Bearing AL. 2. a. TREES. 





TENN. NURSERY COQ., Box 30, Cleveland, Tenn. 
CLOVER =: se 
expect 
foher prices. oa} 
your approval and government tes‘ 
samples, special prices and big Profit. Sharing Seed Guide. 
American Mutual Seed 


GENUINE Delicious APPLES, Write for free catalog. 
We save you money. 
Buynow short, We advance. 
buy ra peel of reny’ i =m to oe — 
Roce A Esite, oy C——— ey Alsi: a erieubjeck ts 
Write for 
Seed Co., Dept. 128 Chicago, Mineis 



















{To Page 19.] 













































Pleasant Berks County Home and Barn 


” This is the home of N. H. Fisher, a prominent farmer and live 
stock booster near. Reading, Pa. Mr Fisher last season fattened a 
small group of steers, which he ha@ purchased early in the fall of 
1916 at, $6.60 per 100 pounds. With good care the steers made rapid 
gains and came in for their share of the profits on last spring’s strong 
markets. Although no silos'gre upon the place, Mr Fisher is a strong 
believer in the silo for feedfng steers or dairy farming. 


NEW YORK 
Western New York Jottings 


SLVAH, H. PULVER, WAYNE COUNTY, N Y¥ 
The canneries of western New York 
are now closing for the season, though 








acre, and on account of the wet sea- 
son many were dug with forks, the 
ground being too wet for potato dig- 
gers. Beans are not all threshed, but 
bring $12 p 100 lbs for mediums, 
Danish cabbage $25 to $35 p_ ton, 
domestic $20. 


was practically a failure except where 
orchards ‘were properly cared _ for. 
The hay market started at $12 and is 
now up to $20 for timothy and looks 
as if it might go higher. 


Blizzard in Wayne Co—A heavy 
snowstorm visited this county and 
traffic was suspended for three days. 
Only one rural mail carrier was able 
to make his route. Many farmers are 
out of coal. Farms are selling at high 
prices, and cows bring $100 to $17 
each. Hay brings $22 to S25 p ton, 
butter 50c p lb, eggs We p doz. 

Butchering Begins—It is extremely 
cold in Fairfield Co, but most of the 
corn is husked. Wu.at got a poor 
start for winter. Butchering is the 
thing of the day. Hogs are worth lic 
Pp lb, hay $26 p ton, corn $1.20 p bu, 
eggs Wc p doz, butter 0c-p Ib, poto- 
toes $1.25 p bu. Farm labor is scarce 
and high. 

Soft Corn Frozen—A 
struck Washington Co and caught 
much live stock out. Six inches of 
snow fell, and with ‘a temperature of 
20 degrees below zero, many people 
suffered from lack of coal. All live 


cold wave 





11 


stock sells well except for horses. 
There is still much corn to be husked, 
and a large part of the soft corn is 
frozen solid. Fat cattle bring 6 to Se 
p lb, dressed hogs IS to We, turkeys 
22c, eggs 50c p doz, butter 3ic p ib 
corn $1.50 p bu, wheat $2.10, pota- 
toes $1.25, hay $15 to S20 p ton 
Pickaway Corn Chaffy—Winter has 
apparently come to stay in this 
county. Wheat has made very good 
growth despite the dry weather. Muct 
of the corn is drying out light and 





chaffy, owing to early frosts. Some 
plowing has been done and a few 
farm tractors are in use. Poultry is 


being rushed to market because of 
high feed prices, and brings 17c p tb, 
eggs 45c¢ p doz. 

Corn Fed in’ Bundle—More than 
one-half of the corn in Medina Co is 
in the field, and so much is soft that 
many are feeding it as fodder. Wheat 
is small and will not make a crop this 


year unless we have very good 
weather this winter. Live stock brings 
good prices with the exception of 
horses. Many farms are being sold, 
and others will be for rent in the 
spring. Butter brings 4c p Ib, 
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; Thi , Blizzard in Chautauqua — This 
a few companies which went out of Zan , ug 
J . én. county had jts first blizzard of the 
: hee will 4 * pg Re mon — Dent season. Crops were, reasonably good 
' Williamson plant closed recently With the exception of corn, and it was 
making its sixth season. The plant the poorest that I ever remember. 
, put up this year about one million Produce of all kinds is high and jay 
cens of fruit and vegetables, consist- 'S $20 p ton, potatoes $1.50 to $1.75 p 
ing mainly of cherries, raspberries, bu, and grain is exceptionally high. 
. plums, pears, peaches, apples, and No Coal or Sugar—Cows are selling 
cut wax beans. It also has in process at $60 to $70 each in Allegany Co. 
ef manufacture 6000 barrels cider Hay brings $14 to $16 p ton, pork 
vinegar, which this year will go at a $20 p 100 lbs, live fowls 18c p_ Ib. 
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of Lyons. It was the sense of the . , I ee - 
convention that the allotments to can- nual meeting of the N OR Pte 
ners next year by the war and navy SsTrowers’ assn = ceo ~ 
departments will be double those. of SroOwers are urged to attend. The 
this year. It was decided to ask the President is W. P. Rogers of William~- 
government, to place allotments as Son, N Y, and the secretary, from 
early as possible, so that the canners Whom full information may be. ob- 
might go to the farmers with a fair _— is E. C. Gillett of Penn Yan, 
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high premium. The largest single 
shipment of any commodity ever re- 
eeived at the Webster station came a 
ceived at the Webster station came 
in the shape of 22 cars cabbage from 
Batavia for manufacture into kraut. 
Livingston county farmers have 
given up hopes of harvesting beans 
left in the field. The severe snow- 
storm was not counted on. In Gene- 
Beo alone a fifth of the crop is still 


unpulled. Pea beans are quoted prings $15 to $20 p ton, oats Sic p 
wholesale at $11 per 100 pounds, with bu, eggs 55c p doz, butter 55c p Ib. 

$12 given for marrows. However, the Sleighing in St Lawrence—Winter 
crop is so small that these seemingly with zero weather set in early _ this 
high prices mean a loss for growers. year, making good sleighing. There 


At the annual meeting of the New 
York state canners’ association, held 
in Rochester recently, the following 
officers. were elected: Pres, George 
Burnham of Newark; vice-pres, B. C. 
Olney of Rome; sec, Amos H. Cobb 
of Rochester; treas, R. Hemingway 


estimate of the acreage needed for 
all orders. 

Starting with a larger charter mem- 
bership than any other farm bureau 
in the state, the Livingston county 
farm bureau was organized at Mt 
Morris with a membership of 1116. 
Officers were selected as_ follows: 
Pres, L. W. Warner of Groveland; 
vice-pres, James Crouse of Avon; 
sec-treas, D. W. Conklin of Tuscarora. 
Other bureaus elected officials as fol- 
lows: Orleans county bureau—Pres, 
Charles G. Porter of Albion; vice- 
pres, Francis E. Hanlon of Ridgeway; 


sec-treas, Frank G. Broadwell of although they bring good prices. The 
Waterport. Oswego county bureau— local creamery paid 50c p Ib iast 
Pres, B. W. Severance of Phoenix; month for butter fat. The usual 


vice-pres, E. J. Lonis of Hannibal; 
sec-treas, F. H. Barnes of Oswego. 

Lewis A. Toan, manager of the 
Monroe county farm bureau, has re- 
signed, and after January 1 will be- 
come assistant state director of farm 
bureaus, «vith office at Ithaca. Mr 
Toan has been manager of the Monroe 
eounty bureau for the last five years, 
and to his hustling enterprise much 
ef its success is due. 

The annual session of the New York 
state beekeepers’ association was 
held in Syracuse. The principal 
address was given by John M. Demuth 


of _— wae eee on develop- OHIO 
ing the homag market. C. B. Howard 2 
ef Geneva is president of the associa- Central Ohio Notes 


tion, D. House of Camillus _ vice- 
president, and F. Greiner of Naples 
secretary-treasurer. 





Corn Fodder Poor—We are having 
eold weather in Warren Co, and all 


~ if stock are wie quarters. soft and cannot be shipped. Right 
—s oly De See e-Rawerep around here, out of 187 acres caly 
as n c , Fy ry : & ° € - a 
S not made any difference in price 29 acres matured for market. ‘The 


Live stock require a great amount of 
fodder, which seems to. have little 
Substance, as is the case when there 
is a big growth. Hay brings $10 to 


There is very little sugar or coal for 
sale here. Cow feed brings $3 p 100 
lbs, potatoes $1.60 p 100 lbs, wood $3 
p cord. 

Worried About Help — Cows are 
selling in Saratoga Co at $75 to $100 
ea. Farmers are behind in_ their 
work on account of the early frosts. 
We are wondering what we will do 
for help on the farm next year, as so 
many boys have gone to war. Hay 





is no frost in the ground and little 
plowing was done. Apples bring $1 ? 
bu, handpicked beans $10, potatoes $1, 
turkeys 39 to 42c p lb. No ice has 
been harvested yet. 

Fruit Growers’ Mecting. — At 
Rochester, N Y, avill be held the an- 


Schuyler Co—Very cold weather 
the past week; some produce frozen. 
A neighbor reports a loss of 900 bus 
potatoes. Live stock doing well. Pork 
in carcass 22c, hay $20 to $22 p ton, 
apples $1 p bu, butter 50c p Jb, eggs 
52c p doz.—[L. L. Sule. 

Pressing Hay in Greene—Farmers 
in Greene Co pressing hay and ship- 
ping to New York, received good 
prices. Farmers’ work is well along, 
but buckwheat was a short crop ow- 
ing to early frost. Potatoes were 
good, but apples were a poor crop, 


amount of fall plowing was done. 
Eggs bring 52c p doz, chickens 20c p 
Ib, turkeys 30 to 35c. 

Sleighing in Franklin—We had a fine 
run of sleighing, but a thaw has hurt 
it somewhat. Corn did not get ripe 
and there is only a small amount fit 
to grind. Fuel is very high and farm- 
ers who have woodlots are getting out 
their own wood as few have any to 
sell. . Eggs bring We p doz, butter 
48c p lb, cows $60 to $100 each, pota- 
toes $1 p bu, carrots $1, turnips $1. 





T F. HAUGH, SENECA COUNTY, 0O 

Farm work in this section is un- 
usually late, due to the cold, wet 
spring and early fall frosts, which 
practically ruined our fine prospects 
for corn. Fully 75% of the crop is 


only way it can be hauled is to hog 
off the soft portions or turn in steers. 
Not since 1883 has there been such a 


y 





Play Safe! 


Why risk all of your season’s profits in speculative crops? 


Corn, the great foundation crop of American 
agriculture, offers every farmér both a fair profit 
for his work and an opportunity to help win the 
Unlike potatoes and the other truck crops, 
corn can be safely stored for many months. 
high in food value and is one of the best feeds 


war. 


for all farm animals. 


War conditions have more than doubled the value 
of corn. The world’s shortage of wheat and the scarcity 
of other grains give the corn crop a value and importance 
which is greater today than ever before. 


is forced to run many risks. 


E. Frank Coe’s Fertilizers 


[Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.] 


Every farmer 
Why not play as safe as 


It is 


possible and plant a large acreage of this staple crop? | 


1857—The Business Farmer’s Standard for Over 60 Years—i9:8 


will help you raise corn for $.12 per bushel. Even at 
three times this cost it is still a profitable crop ax™: *: 


$1.00 a bushek. The price is almost double that figure 
now. If you were planning to raise 100 bushels of corn per 


acre at a cost of $.12 per bushel, 


How far apart would you space the rows? 
How would you test your seed ? 


When would you plant? 


All of these questions and many more are fully 
covered in our book,“Corn, the Foundation of Prof- 
itable Farming.” This book will help you grow more 
It is written by a prac- 
tical farmer and cannot fail to give you some good 
suggestions. Write for your copy and ask for the 
We want agents in 
Perhaps this proposition 


bushels on the same acres. 


name of our nearest agent. 
unoccupied territory. 
may interest you. 


Address Publication Division 


THE COE-MORTIMER COMPANY 


bsidiary of the American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


51 Chambers Street, New York City 
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Get my big book and sample of Brown Fence. 
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as soon as received and 5 
Write us at once stating how 
many you have. 


WERTHAN BAG COMPANY 


55 Dock Street St. Louis, Mo, 


EMPTY BAGS: 


We pay highest prices and: 
aleofreight charges. Be . 

















and sample to 


$12 5 b 3 SO shrinkage in the corn crop. 
p aek em. Wetter Seep Me, esas |e Hogs will average in number, but 
- below in weight, as it takes about 


Cortland Cabbage High—The recent 
heavy fall of snow blocked _ traffic. 
Cabbages are now worth $30 p ton, 
but farmers are unable to haul them 
because of the storms. Eggs are sell- 
ing at @0c p doz, butter We p Ib 

Genesee Potatoes Frosted — All the 
Potatoes dug late were frosted and a 
large part. of the late crop was sold, 
forcing down the price, as farmers 
did not have room to store them, The 


twice the amount of soft corn to fat- 
ten them as good corn. Farm labor 
situation is very acute, and at double 
wages it is hardly possible to secure 
help. We pay 15 cents per shock of 
88 hills for husking and for ordinary 
farm work 25 cents per hour. Road 
improvements, have stopped since it 












closed cars should be used in shipping 
road material, which is another in- 


money, paving catal 
THE GROWN FENCE & WIRE Co. 
251 - - CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Barn Plans and Outbuildings 


Two hundred and fifty-seven illustrations. 
A most valuable work, full of ideas, sug- 
gestions, plans, etc., for the construction of 
barns and outbuildings, by practical writers. 
Chapters are devoted to the economic erec- 
tion and use of barns, grain barns, horse 
barns, cattle barns, sheep barns. coin 
houses, smoke houses, ice houses, pig pens, 
wranaries, etc. There are likewise chapters 
upon bird houses, dog houses, tool gheds, 
Ventilators, roofs and rooting, doors and 
fastenings, workshops, poultry Bouses, ma- 
nure gheds, bartvards, root pits, etc, 235 
Pages. 5x7 inches. Clotitscccccesccecss $1.08 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bidg-, 315 4th Ave., New Youk 
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NEW JERSEY . 
Co-operation in New Jersey 


A. lL. CLARK, CHIEF, BUREAU OF MARKETS 


New Jersey is making history in 
her agricultural co-operation enter- 
prises. A number of years ago the 
Monmouth county farmers’ exchange 
was organized to assist potato growers 
in marketing their crops. This or- 
ganization now has 140 members 
and does a busjness of over a million 
and a quarter dollars each year. Pre- 
vious to this farmers’ selling associa- 
tion, independent buyers bought prac- 
tically all of the crop and of co' rse 
made just as great a profit from it as 
possible. The exchange is able to do 
this amount of through one 
office force and some 30 loading sta- 
tions at a cost of about 2%%. 

The South Jersey farmers’ exchange 
and Burlington county farmers’ ex- 
change were organized soon after the 
Monmouth county society. The head- 
quarters of the South Jcrsey exchange 


business 


are at Woodstown, where it has been 
a great factor in building up the pros- 
perity of the southern counties. The 
Burlington county organization has 


its office in Mt Holly. This exchange, 
like the other three, not only sells the 
various crops grown by members but 


also ‘buys for its members fertilizers, 
seed, etc. 
In 1915 two rather different asso- 


ciations were orgunized. The Mercer 
eounty farmers’ co-operative associa- 
tion instituied buying all sorts of nec- 
essuries for the farmers of the vicin- 
ity, and the Vineland co-operative as- 
sociation organized to sell peaches. 
Both of these incorporated 
under the state law respecting asso- 
ciations not for pecuniary profit. 
Both of these organizations are co- 
operative in every sense of the word 
and have practically no capital stock. 
In 1915 the Vineland growers shipped 
over 100 carloads of peaches graded 
to standards. This immediately gave 
them a reputation and their work 
since has placed them as one of the 
leading fruit shipping associations. 
The Mercer county members have this 
year organized two subsidiary socie- 
ties One is the Mercer county pota- 
to growers’ association and te other 
is the Central Jersey producers’ as- 
sociation, 

Last year a number of truck grow- 
ers in lower Monmouth county formed 


societies 


the Monmouth county shipper’s asso- 
ciation. All of these recently orgath- 
ized groups are aiming for standard 
gErades and through them more de- 
pendable and efficient selling. All 
‘hinking growers realize that “Hones- 
Y“is the best policy,” but the fact 
I t this policy must be advertised, 
the d and remain permanent to 
was ite confidence of the best buyers 
vi to become recognized. Only 


‘ 
ough well-defined, definite grades 


im genuine progress be insured. The 
old-time attitude of doubt, suspicion 
and often real hate between producer 
and buyer must give way to a feeling 
of confidence and mutual interest. 

In Sussex county the apple grow- 
ers have formed an asseciation and 
they are looking forward to the mar- 
keting of a high grade of apple this 


fall. The North Haledon farmers’ 
exchange has recently incorporated. 
These people are going to buy their 


feed, etc, at wholesale fany of the 
local granges have for vears transact- 
ed business. It seems that from the 
beginning farmers have suffered from 
a@ peculiar business .ystem They 
have bought at retail and sold at 
wholesale. In reality, a farm is a 


producing plant just as much as a 
manufacturing firm In order to do 
business and make a profit a farm 
should have its raw material supplied 


at wholesale prices and should be in 
position to sell its finished product at 
as near retail prices as possible. So 
long as small farmers remain abso- 
tutely independent of their neighbors, 
little change in this order of things 
can be expected 





Buying Fertilizer 
is having unusually cold weather for 
Dec, and there is still some corn to 
be husked Farmers are buying 
fertilizer freely notwithstanding the 
high prices. A large part of the late 
potato crop was killed Many farms 
will change hands at high prices. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 


OLIVER Db, 
Pennsylvania farmers 
creased the acreage sown 
about 5% over that cf the preceding 
year. The total acreage for 1918S is 
estimated at 1,450,500 as compared 


Cumberland Co 








SCHOCK 
have in- 
to wheat 


with 1,482,106 in 1917. 
Farmers have taken advantage of 
silos, and it is said that there are 


nearly 29,000 now in use in the state 
No less than 5500 new silos were con- 
structed during the present year. 

The advance in the retail price of 
milk to 12 and 15 cents a quart, and 
{S$ cents a quart for ordinary cream, 
have provoked a storm of protests in 
many municipalities. 

Both strained and comb honey now 
command the highest prices known 


in a decade. Apiarists blame a de- 
creased production, the average per 
hive not exceeding 35 pounds as com- 
pared with a yield of 34 pounds last 


year. The war blight also serves as 
a stimulus for an extraordinary de- 
mand. 





Fayctte Labor Scarce—Our country 
is so absorbed in getting out coal that 
farmers are in many cases negiected. 
We cannot pay the price that labor 
gets at the coal yards. Teams get $7 
to $S and laborers $4 to $6 p day. 
Potatoes bring $2 p bu, wheat $2.20, 
corn $2, oats SSc, eggs 60c p doz, but- 
ter We p lb, cows $75 to $100 ea. 

Schools Closed—Public schools in 
the Cumberland valley have been 
clesed until after the holidays, owing 
to lack of coal. Im other sections of 
the state, failure to obtain coal has 
closed schools in the rural districts for 
an indefinite period. 

Horticultural Mceting—The annual 
meeting of the state hort assn of Pa 
will be held in Harrisburg, Jan 22-24 


HL F. Hershey of Gettysburg, in his 
notice says: “The war board of the 
state public safety committee has 


given the combined agricultural inter- 
ests of the state a guarantee fund to 
hold a show the same as last year. The 
premium list will be the same as last 
year and good cash prizes will be 
offered.” 

Warren Potatoes Frosted — Cold 
weather struck Warren Co recently, 
and the thermometer registered 2 
degrees below zero. Potatoes were 
frosted before they could be dug. Very 
little fall plowing has been done and 
the number of vacant farms is great. 
Hay brings $20 p ton, veal 20¢ p Ib, 


pork 22c, butter Se, chickens 22c, 
eggs We p doz. 
MARYLAND 
Corn Shelling Finished — A _ cold 
snap visited all of Caroline Co. Corn 


shelling is finished and brings $1.54 p 
bu at the railroad siding. Ali the 
stover has been cut and mowed for 
cattle feeding as mill feeds are very 
high. Bran brings $2.75 p 100 Ibs, 
middlings $3.08, milk $3.00 p 100 Ibs, 
butter 50c p Ib, eggs 59c p doz. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Fear for Wheat—Nicholas Co is 
having a cold spell with much snow. 
Considering the late seeding of wheat 
we fear that it will be badly damaged, 
as much of it is just coming through 
the ground. Much of the corn is still 
in the shock and some of it is hardly 
dry enough to crib. No corn is offered 
for sale. Wheat brings $2.20 p bu, 
eggs 4c p doz, butter 35 to 40¢ p Ib, 


Balancing Ration for Layers 
[From Page 7.] 

This would mean an average nutritive 
ratio of 1-6-3, whereas it should be 
1-4-6 to 1-4-8. Changing to the pro- 
portions suggested above will make 
the ration narrower and more largely 
an egg-producing formula. It does 
not seem necessary to give warm 
dough mash in the morning. 

The following table gives the feed- 
ing value and present retail price of 
the feeds mentioned in above mash 
and scratch grain: 





; 





FEEDING VALUE AND PRICE OF DRY MASH 
No Ibs No Ths Digestible Retail 
tetal protein nutrients price 
DOOM. cacckencens 290 25.8 121.8 
Middlings ...... 106 «613.4 69.3 
errr ee 50 2.2 38.2 
Guten feed .... 50 7.5 41.9 
Cround oats ... 50 4.7 35.0 
Beef scrap .... 50 12.4 19.7 
Total ........ 500 62.8 325.9 $23.95 
Nutritive ratio (325.9—63.8+63.8) 1: 


Cost per Iq ibs, $2.79. 


VALUE AND PRICE OF SCRATCH GRAIN 
No ths No Ibs Digestible Retail 


total protein nutrients price 

COPR cccccecscsese 300 «22.5 257.1 $13.50 
OOtS ..ccccseces 200 «19.4 140.8 20 
Tete cccdoces 500 41.9 397.9 $18.70 


Nutritive ratio (397.9—141.9+41.9) 1:8.5. 
Cost per 169 Ibs, $3.74. 

The scratch grains might be fed at 
the rate of approximately four quarts 
to 100 fowls in the morning and two 
quarts at noon. Whether or not any 
would be given at night depends upon 
the preference of the poultryman and 
the agility with which the fowls have 
taken up the scratch grain along in 
the day. If the dry mash hoppérs 
are constantly full, the fowls will go 
strongly for the dry mash early in 
the morning and then when time for 
the morning grain feed, will actively 
go for the grains, but not at the ex- 
pense of eating the mash, which is the 
stimulation for egg production. 

And again, if scratch grain is given 
only at night, the fowls take less ex- 
ercise in scratching for the grain and 
exercise is most important for the 
good health of the fowls. When 
given scratch grain in the morning in 
a fairly deep litter they will scratch 
and sing all day ione. 


put sufficient pressure upon them to 
force the issue. 

This is something of tremendous 
importance to northern dairy 
ests. The thing to do right now is to 
see to it that in buying this feedstuff 
farmers get the direct benefit of this 
reduction before the winter feeding 
season has entirely come and gone. 

This sharp price decline is im effect 
in Tex, Miss, La, Temn and Ala. The 
carlot prices in bags at initial ship- 
ping points are as follows: Cotton- 
seed cake having 43% protein $5350, 
41% protein 51.50, 38% protein 48.50, 
36% protein 46.50. 

Members of the American stock 
feed manufacturers’ association (in- 
cluding a large line of concentrated 
by-products) recently at Washing- 
tom agreed to come under control of 
the food administration. A licensing 
system is to be inaugurated and 
monthly reports of stocks and move- 
ment made to the federal officials. 
The purpose is to detect hoarding, ex- 
cessive profits, waste and other illegal 
practices; also to know the amount 
and iecation of commercial feeds in 
the country. 

The trade has aseyred the adminis- 
tration of its hearty co-operation. A 
general committee was appointed of 





brought out at a recent hearing, farm- 
ers of Ga and Ala have already sold 
practically all of their cottonseed at 
ures ever recorded. It 
is stated that % of all seed has been 





The Shortage in Seed Corn 

Every letter reaching this office 
bearing upon the _ seed _ situation 
emphasizes the seriousmess in corn. 
All testimeny points to a shortage in 


Bluffs, Iz, im a letter has this to say: 
“In our immediate locality some old 
corn is offered for seed, also a num- 
ber of lots of new corn, the latter~in 























grands Zi Kormdyke, gua ABO 

san *ontiac 

two-thirds white. a nice ome, for $125. MADISON 
LAKE STOCK FARM, Solsrille, x. 











FOR SALB—Two registered Jersey bulls. one year 

















ST BERNARD “bere Sept mi) 
They are goed apecimens and to please. Males 
$28; females, $15. These are special prices to imtro- 
@uce cour stock. end stock— log free. 
EDWIN A. SOUDER. Telford, Pa. 

F. heel dogs. and 
Bourbon Red turkess. ARTHUB GILSOK, Madrid 
— 

bred Gcotch Collie from 
ae - heel @Grvers. E C Bpencer, 

BEIGIAN HARES. prices reasormsble BB. F. 
COLEMAN, Sodus, XN ¥. 

PATENTS 





rt help you market Send four free books, 

list of patemt buyers, hundreds of wanted, ctr. 

Advice free. Wighest references. Patents advertised 

fre. RICHARD B. OWEN, Patent Lawyer, $4 Owen 
Building, Washington. D C. ¥ 
STANCHIONS 

cz STANCHIONS are guaranteed to pleaso 
































Maplewood Fama, BF D 2 Massena, WN Y. 


TUBKEYS—Brenze, Narragansetia. Bourbon Reds, 
Whites. Finest flock in Ohio, Write CLARK BROS, 
Freeport, O. 

LARGE TOULOUSE GEESE—Old and young stock. 
Money makers, Circular free. PURSEL PFOUTS. 
Bucyrus, O. 


FOR SALE—Thoroughbred Mammoth Bronze tur- 
finely marked 























Scheol; 25-cow, wine-feeced pasture. dark loam tiiage 
eight mosths and ene year ane month old. reapectively. . - 
Older is of Oxford and younger of Pedro strain. ee a ane Rav: —— ee 
EMMETT WELLS, B D 3, Tully, WY. Ten-seam house io geod segair: Garay 2-cow — 
- - clapboarded and painted: state and hers 
REGISTERED POLAND - CHINAS, Berksbires. 
sows, service boars. Collies, Beacles. P. WAMIL- | (Lo" soe cee tharscers, rading cutltienter, pemrmrc 
TON, Cochranville, Pa. der. seeder, cam harvester. patate asier and 2 
*"JHOROUGHBRED CHESTER WHITE PiGS and | Tiser. mower, tedder, Macksmith forge and teals. 
hogs for sale. Buyers’ price, ALLAN MORTON, Se ann die tee, Toes tte ae 
HOLSTEIN BULLS ready for use; bull and | base Strout’s Cataleg 321 bargains & domn 
heifer calves. SPRINGDALS FARMS, Wyalusing. Pa. | See. yt. 6 en Bn Devi 1096, 
0 I C FAI, BOARS for mle. WHITE HOME 
4 SMALL CALIFORNIA FARM cams more money 
STEAD, MeBencum, XY. with iene work. Baise the crops you know about— 
aita . 
EGGS AND POULTRY tnd fen, ideal for’ dairying. sigs and chicos No 
cald weather; rich sail; —we --t fy - 
ROCKS— Ringlets direct Toads, acheols and churches. Enjoy life bere. 4 
" | comens welomme Write fer our Sex Jeaguin Valley 
Choice cockerels $3, Also White Rocks. | ise dairying and pmiliry raising Wustrated folders. 
ee te eet, Single Reds, Sa | tee. CL. SEAGRAVES, industrial Commissianer 
above prices. 4 
o- tfunded. COZY CORNER POULTRY AT4SF Ry, 1989 Raflway Exchange. Chicaga 
FARM, Bergeantarill, J. BUY A FARM and help win the war. Formers 
ORDERS BEFORE JANUARY 10 PREPAID. | 1 yee ee eee te ee aoe 
Regal-Dercas White Wryandottes ($3.50. $5) have] 2 reaping @ harvest. Whp. pot come south 
pleased hunaress. OWNLAND FARMS. Seuth } ind look at the couutey? Write for descrintive iters- 
anunond, os ture. G. 4 Boom 7. y ~ i 
FOR SALB—Pure bred Mammoth Brense turkeys, > Ateutic Coad Line, 
from prize winning stock. Large’ . good bane. raltrend “af the south. 
beautiful Plumage. MISS IDA CHUMBLEY, Draper, WOULD YOU SELL YOUR LAND # you got your 
sien price? Sel! direct, no commissions. Particulars free 
PURE BRED Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Satisfac- RENICH. G-7. Woodstock. fl. 
tion guaranteed. Inclose stamp. IL. A. WHEELER, FARM for sale cheap. W. T. 


GOOD sTOCcK 
HAYDEN, Birmingham, Ala. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 




















PENNSYLVANIA HIDE & LEATHER OOMPANY, | 
Seranton. Pa. 














jobs. month. Big oppartunity fer farmers. 

War necessitates hundreds appot 

Write immediately for list 
ITUTE. Dept K40. 
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‘conspicuous shortage in 


most cases corn that. had been put 
shocks. Some of this Ow 3 
germination, but conditions in 
general are not very encouraging. 
Farmers’ ideas as to prices run from 
$3 to $5 a bushel for new corn and 
up as high as G.and 7 for old.” A 
writer in Petoskey advises us that 
there is no seed corn of any kind in 
northern Michigan. Further east con- 


ditions are substantially the same. A.- 


letter from Potsdam, N Y, says seed 
corn in that locality s:arce in quan- 
tity amd poor in quality, not enough 
to supply local requirements and 
prices now being paid 4 to 6 a bushel. 


THE GRAIN MARKET 


LATEST WITOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GBADES WITH COMPARISONS 





Cash or 7-Wheat—, ——Com—_,, 

Spot 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 
Chicago s.s+. 1.68 1.65 94 -T8% .52 
New York ... _ — 1.08 92% 
BostOn  ecceose — — 1.10 2904 64 
St Louis ..... 130 1.68 81 16% 53 

oleGD scccee LTS -90 815s _ 
Minneapolis ... 1.72 1.75 90 13% 83 «oA 





The eld year is going out with the 


cash and speculative grain trade ex- 


ceedingly unsettled. Values are rea- 
sonably well maintained at this, the 
close of Dec, but under government 
control there is absolutely no specu- 
lative trading in wheat, and the busi- 
ness in other cereals is largely a 
matter of cash barter. The demand 
for feed grains on home account is 
liberal. In fact, corn and oats last 
week scored higher levels, due to 
restricted offerings. 

Probably more corn and oats are 
going abroad than anyone realizes 
who is not in the confidence of the 
federal authorities. The congested 
condition in shipping circles has con- 
tinued to greatly hamper not only the 
movement from western farms to such 
great terminals as Chicago and 
St Louis, but also distribution-toward 
the east; some improvement took 
place last week, and at the expense of 
corn prices. Under war exigencies the 
cereals, as well as munitions, practi- 
cally have the right-of-way on the 
railroads leading toward ships at tide 
water. All in all the grain trade is 
hopeful that the government will 
make positive progress, together with 
the co-operation of the railroads, in 
bringing about a better situation. 


Corn Movement Improved 

In corn, efforts are strenuous to put 
more empty cars into the corn belt for 
loading, and also to control shipments 
east of Chicago in such way as to 
assist in cleaning up freight accumu- 
lations at the seaboard terminals, 
Larger deliveries of empty cars in the 
west did not greatly stimulate de- 
mand, and prices sagged. Corn bet- 
ther than No 6_will not be allowed in 
the manufacture of alcohol for com- 
mercial. purposes. Recent trading at 
Chicago included Dec delivery to 
wind up outstanding contracts above 
$1.27 p bu, with Jan 1.20@1:25. At 
New York, kilndried No 3 yellow sold 
at 1.79. 

The oats market has been fairly 
well supported in spite of liberal re- 
ceipts at primary points; prices 
yielded occasionally, followed by fair 
recoveries and market without par- 
ticular interest. Standard oats in 
the west were quotable at 75@77c p 
bu, white and clipped 1@2c premium. 
At New York, sales were up to 91%c. 

Wheat receipts at primary points, 
while fair, have aggregated much 
smaller than normal, following the 
necessity for further economies in 
order to supply needs of the allies. 
Public stocks of wheat in the U S and 
Canada are just about half what they 
were a year ago. The market con- 
tinues on the basis of $2.17 p bu for 
No 2 red winter at Chicago. The Dec 
federal estimate of winter wheat con- 
dition, 79.3, was géven a bullish con- 
struction, in spite of the very large 
acreage, 42,170,000 acres. The Dec 
estimate of condition is not a safe 
thing to follow. 

_ Barley offerings were possibly a 
little larger, and this gave buyers a 
slight advantage. Prices were not 
materially changed, however, malting 
grades $140@1.60, feed barley usual 
discount. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK 

As might be expected at this scea- 
Son of the year the movement of ap- 
ples moderated. This factor com- 
bined with severe weather and car 
shortage made the movement only 6% 
of shipments a year ago to date. 
Shipments from N Y¥, which is the 
largest barrel shipping state, were 
only a third those of Wash, which is 
the leading. box state. Storage and 
transportation data to date show a 
the com- 
mercial apple supply of eastern bar- 
rel sections, as previously pointed out 
in these columns. In the commercial 
box territory of Wash, Ore, Col and 
Cal, shipments for the season are 14% 
ésreater than the volume moved to the 





cor last year. ~ 
At cou points in the middle 


West tcy Wimesaps were quoted at 
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$1.23 @1.35 p bx, in Wash and Ore 1.25 
@1.75, while fey Greenings in western 
NY: from storage sold at 5@5.dwv. 
Prices were steady to strong in the 
jobbing trade, with Baldwins 4.50@ 
5.50 in Chicago and N Y and 4@4.25 
in some other eastern markets. East- 
ern barreled fruit brought as high as 
6.50 in the middle west. Va _ and 
southern York Imperials were steady 
at 4.50%75.25 in leading markets. 

In early Dec reports from 552 stor- 
ages showed 3,300,000 bbls and over 
4,500,000 bxs of apples on hand. Com- 
pared with last year the holdings are 
about 146% smaller. Heaviest hold- 
ings are in the northeastern and cen- 
tral states. 


At New York, demand for apples 
was moderate, market rather quiet, 
prices somewhat irregular. McIntosh 


brought $4@7 p bbl, Winesap 4@5.50, 
Snow 4@5.25, York Imperial 4@5, 
Twenty Ounce 4@5.00, King 445.25, 
Baldwin 3.50@%5. Northern Spy 3.5004 
5.50, Ben Davis 34, Greening 4@ 6.50, 
western boxed applés 1.50@2.75 p-bx. 

At Rochester, N Y, shipments were 
light, with standard sorts $2.75@4.50 
p bbl, Greenings from cold storage 5. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which 
hand_ receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight - commission charges. When soli-in a 
smaller wiy to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 

vance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher, 

Beans and Peas 

Accoraing to the federal bureau of 
crop estimates six leading states had 
1,852,060 acres under beans. The av- 
erage yield per acre was 8.6 bus or a 
total yield of 15,701,000 bus, which 
sold at an average farm price on Dec 
1 of $6.52. In 1916 the farm value 
was $5.10. 

At New York, supply was very light, 
demand good, with choice marrow 
beans at $15.75@16 p 100 Ibs, pea 





beans 14.75, small white 13.50@ 13.75, « 


red kidney 15.50, cranberry 10.504 
10.75, Cal pinks 9%.25@ 9.50, © choice 
Seotch peas 11.25, Chilean green peas 


10@10,50, black eyes 9.50@10, green 
splits 17@17.0), yellow splits 0.50@ 
9.75. 

Dried Fruits ° 


At Chicago, evaporated apples sold 
at 13% @14c p lb, choice 14!sc, chops 
6@i7c, waste 5% @bc. 

At New York, market was quiet and 
unchanged, demand light, with prime 
N Y state evaporated apples 15%4 
15%c p Ib, Cal 15% @1ic, chops 6% 
@8ec, waste 6c. 

At New York, fresh gathered eggs 
continued very scarce, movement of 
eggs to market very irregular, prices 
higher, with extra fresh gathered 63 
@t64c p doz, extra firsts 61@2c, firsts 
58 @60c, seconds 54@57c, fey storage 
eges 3914%,@40c, storage whites 39@ 
43c, nearby whites 70 @f2c, gathered 
whites 60@70c, nearby browns 64@ 
65e. 


- Fresh Fruits 
At New York, supplies of fresh 
fruits not large, prices firmly held, 


with Cape Cod late cranberries $11@ 
15 p-bbi, N J late sorts 10@ 14.50, 
Casaba melons 1.75@2.25 p standard 
cra, Kieffer pears 2@3.50 p bbl. 
Hides 

The hide market continued quiet, 
prices unchanged at country points, 
with country slaughtered cow hides 
largely 23@25%6c p ib, steer hides, 60) 
lbs or over, 26@27c, heavy bull hides 


19@ We. 

Mill. Feeds 
At New York, feed prices were 
strong, with western spring bran 
$46.50 p ton, standard middlings 


46.50@47, red dog 63, city bulk bran 
45@46, heavy feed 49, linseed oil 


meal 57, Acne mixed feed 49.25, 
Buffalo corn gluten 54.25@58, Di- 
mond corn gluten meal 6), Argo 


corn oil cake meal 
seratch feed 82.50, mash feed 67.50, 
flour middlings 54, yellow corn meal 
for export 9.20 p 196-lb sk, fine yellow 
feed 4.75, coarse corn meal 6, hominy 
11 p bbl, yellow granulated hominy 
11.45, 
Poultry 

At New York, live poultry was in 
good demand, prices firm, with heavy 
fowls 27c lb, ‘White Leghorns Tc, 
chickens 23@24c, old roosters 17@ 
18e, ducks 24@P5c. Dressed turkeys 
were in small supply, choice’ Md stock 
selling at 28@42c p ib. Chickens and 
fowls were in moderate supply, with 
dry packed chickens 34@56c, dry 
packed fowls 28@2%ec, ducks 28@ 2c, 
geese 27@28c, guineas 80@We p pr. 

Vegctables 

At New York, fresh vegetables 
were in moderate suppl , with Del 
and Md sweet potatoes $1@1.65 p bskt, 
LI brussels sprouts 8@18c p qt, Fla 
wax beans $3@5 p bskt, nearby beets 
$2@8 p 100 bchs, carrots $1.0@2, 
L,I short cut cauliflower $1..00@7 p 
bbi, long cut $1@4.50, N Y state celery 
$2@4.25 p standard cra, Danish cab- 
bage $40@50 p ton, domestic $0@4, 
mearby horse-radish $4@7 p 100 ibs, 
{Va kale $3 p bbl, nearby lettuce 35@ 


nearby 
pars- 
pumpkins 


T5e p bskt, pers $3@5, 
parsley S2a200 p 100 bchs, 
nips $2.50@3.50 p bbl, 
$1.25@1.75 


Wool 
Following the recent government 
control of wool trading and _ prices, 
dealers expressed belief that prices 
would be curbed. Little protest, how- 
ever, is heard from the trade. The 
new regulations, however, will not 


materiall hinder ordinary trading in 
domestic fleeces, which seld at Boston, 
the largest receiving and distributing 
center for both American and foreign 
wools, at 58@S5c p Ib. 





THE ONION MOVEMENT 


The onion market continued dull 
and weak, with little change from the 
available offerings and demand during 
the past month. Despite slow demand 


offerings were seldom excessive, 
previous values continuing fairly 
steady, and on some markets 25c p 
100 Ibs better. No section moved a 
great volume during the past week, 


but Cal led with 25 cars, Ind second 
with 18. 

At New York, onions were firm for 
fey stock, largely sold slowly. Ct 
valley yellow brought $1@2.25 p 100 
lbs, Orange Co 1.25@2.25, N Y state 
and western white 1@,1.50 p cra, yel- 
low 243 p 100 Ibs, red 2@2.9%, Cal 
Australia brown 1.50@2.50, Spanish 
2.753 @3.25 p es. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








-—-Cattle-—. —-Hogs-— — Sheep — 
1917 1916 1917 1918 1917 1016 
eeeeee $15.75 $11.75 85 

eoooee 12.25 11.25 
10.85 


Per 100 Ibs 


Chicago 
St Paul 
New York ..., 
Buffalo 

Pittsburgh .... 
Kansas City .. 


11.50 9.00 
11) = =—9.00 
12.25 9,50 
12.25 9.00 
1 ) 


9.50 





10.20 


11.75 16.25 





At New York—Beeves were in mod- 
erate receipt. Steers opened slow at 
10@25c decline; market continued 
dull with prices drooping and closing 
sales 25@We lower than opening. 
Bulls in light supply, opened 10@ loc 
higher, close steady to firm. Cows 
opened firm to 25c higher, continued 
in fair demand, closing steady. St ers 
sold at $8.25@13.25 p 100 Ibs, outside 
figures for two cars of Va, 12S+ Ibs 
average. Bulls sold at 6.25 @ 10.75, 
stags and oxen 8@10.75, heifers 5@ 
0.30, cows 4.759@9, a few tops 98.24a 
10, Calves were in fair supply t*> 
past week. Market,opened active with 
veals We higher, grassers firm and 
western and southern calves 25c 
higher; prices held up until the close 
with late sales showing a little weak- 
ness. Veals sold at 13.50017.%), culls 
11@13.00, grassers 8@9.50, yearlings 
7@S8.0, western and southern’ fed 
calves at 11.50@13. 

Receipts of sheep and lambs. very 
light all the week. Sheep opened 
tirm, closed steady. Lambs opened 
active and 25c higher, continued firm 
until latter part of the week, declined 
We at the close, with continued down- 
ward tendency. Common to prime 
sheep sold at $@11.50 p 100 Ibs, culls 
6@7.25, N ¥ and Pa lambs 18@19.50, 
Vt 19@19.50, O 18.50@19.™0, Va 18.50, 
Culls ranged from 13@15,50, yearlings 


* 12.50@16.25, outside figures for a very 


prime car of Ohio stock. 

Hogs opened 25@We lower, closing 
prices at a decline of 25c. Light to 
heavy hogs sold at $17@17.35 p 100 


Ibs, including a car of Tenn at out- 
side figures, roughs 15.75@16, pigs 
15.75 @ 16. 
The Horse Market 
Operations last week in the local 


market were interfered with Ly si vw- 


storms, Trading limited and prices 
weak to lower. Inferior offerings 


very dull and hard to sell. Ordinary 
to choice heavy drafters $250 @ 425 ea, 
chunks 175@275, ordinary to good 


‘second-hand, general purpose horses 


OG 150, 


THE POTATO SITUATION 

Trade in potatoes quieted consider- 
ably from the previous week, with 
less business transacted in producing 
sections; low temperature, storms 
and normal seasonal factors curbed 
hauling and loading. 

The northwest potato shipping 
area did the largest volume of busi- 
ness, with Ida leading with 289 crs; 
shipments from the northern lake 
region and east generally declined. 
Me continued the leading eastern 
shipper with movement of 260 cars 
to be compared with 311 In the pre- 
vious week. 

Prices in the jobbing trade were 
steady and slightly stronger, N Y 
round white sorts brought $2@2.50 in 
a jobbing way. while Me Green Moun- 
tains advanced 25c at Boston to 2.) 
@2.63. Mich round whites brought 
2@2.65, Wis and Minn 1.80@2.65, f ob 
track. 

At New York, potatoes were in 
moderate supply, considerable dam- 
age by cold weather reported, trading 
quiet and easy, with LI stock $2.200@ 
250 p 100 ibs, Me 2@2.50, N Y state 





and western 2@2.75, N J round 1.85 
@2, long 1.3W@1.8, Va 130@2, Ber- 
muda 6@7.50 p bbl. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 





CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Chicago Boston 
108%... ay | 4S 4) 
1916. . 42 39 41 
IS. . oo 34 3b 
1914.. od OD 3b4 
Butter 
At New York, demand was fairly 
liberal, with fcy extra emy butte: 
D044, @D51le p Ib, extra firsts We, firsts 


4414 @49c, seconds 41@44c, N Y state 
dairy 45@49%e. renovated extra 414@ 


42c, ladies 36144 @37c, packing stock 
251) Oboe 
vw? adwovoe, 
Cheese 

At New York, interest quiet in ex- 
ports. Special flats brought 2414 @ Ze 
p Ib, twins 244% @24%c, Wis whole 
milk twins 24c, single daisies 5c, 


double daisies 24, @ De, Young 
America 26%c, N Y state skim milk 
twins and flats 19@ 19%6c. 





Seed Corn Scarcity—in this terri- 
tory corn did not mature well the past 
season. Out of 1000 bus 1 will have 
400 bus No 1 for seed purposes. This 
Iam selling at $5 p bu. It is evident 


to me that high testing seed will be 
very scarce the coming spring.—|C. F. 
Wheeler, Jefferson County, N Y, 

At Cleveland, ©O, beets SILAO@2 p 


1) Ibs, brussels sprouts 15c p qt, Dan 


ish cabbage 45@50 p ton, celery 30 
a@We p bch. apples 4@6 p bbl, po- 
tatoes 2@2.25 p 100 Ibs, parsnips {We 
@1 p % bu, white turnips 1.50 p Too 


lb, eges J3c 
p Ib, turkeys 
> 


ory 
mom de AC, 


Ibs, emy butter 48@5353ec p 
a 


p doz, live fowls 23 @ 4c 
31 @s2c, dressed fowls 





Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town 
ship interest Send in your notice as much in 
advance as possible. 


Pa farmers’ week, State College, Pa, Dee 26-29 
American genetic assn, Pittsburgh, Pa, Dee 81 
N Y state breeders’ assn, Syracuse, N Y. Jan 8-10 
N Y aiate fruit growers’ assn, a, NY. 

an 9-1! 


Ohio beard of agri. Columbus, O, 
United Ancona club, Cleveland, O, 
Agricultural week, Trenton, N J, 
N J corn show, Trenton, N J, n 
Ohio State Hort Society, Columbus, Jan 
Ohio farmers’ week. Columbus, O Jan 28-Fe 
Y state grange, Syracuse, N Y, Feb! 
Farmers’ week, N Y agri col, Ithaca, N Y, Feb 1)-16 











SHEEP BREEDERS 


PINEHURST 
SHROPSHIRES 


We won 14 firsts and 8 2d prizes N. Y. state, 1917 
“It pays to buy the best;’* send for catalog. Book 
your orders early for 1918. 
Henry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Ctr., N. Y. 


The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Herned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 
Cc. T, BRETTELL, Mer.. BENNINGTON, VERMONT 











CATTLE BREEDERS 


MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 


10 grade Holstein heifer calves. 
sired by registered sires (dam's 
record 27 Ibs. butter 7 days), $15 
to $20 each, express paid in lots 
of five Shipped in light, paper 
lined crates; safe arrival guar 
anteed. For next 30 days can 
furnish best bargains ever offered 
I sell satisfaction and can supply 
you with extra good stock of all 








ages. 
Cc. W. Ellis, Jr., Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. Y. 


Bull Calves 


Registered Holstein Bull Calves 
Two months old $50.00 each 
WHITNEY POINT STOCK FARM CO., Inc 

Box 242, Cortland, N. Y. E 
REGISTERED FEMALES, ALL AGES, FOR? othe 








suorevenarvenery vier revernrsceneraeneereeesynem 














‘Holstein Bulls 


| OF SERVICE AGE 


A son of the Kipg of the Pontiacs, anda 
26-lb. dam. Also bull calves. 
C. L. BANKS & SON, 


4() HIGH GRADE 
heifers HO L S T E I N 


Forty high 
grade cows that will freshen from December 1 


to March 1. 
E. J. BOWDISH, - CORTLAND, N. Y. 


New Berlio, N. ¥ 











HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 


First Tuesday and Wednesday of 
every other month, viz: April 3-4, June 12-13, 
Aug. 7-8, Oct. 2-3, Dec. 4-5, 1917. Come to Brat- 
tleboro,the Hoistein-Priesian Capital of America. 


Address ThePurebred Live Stock Sales Company. 




















CATTLE BREEDERS 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


American Agriculturist, December 29, 1917 












GRADE AND PURE BRED 


HOLSTEINS) 


2-year-old heifers, due with first = 
Extra fine lot. = 


Prot Tr a 


10 


- cult 


grade 
this fall and early winter. 


Car load high class grade cows, springing 
now. 
Registered cows and heifers, due this fall, 
ate ghi fe 
Grade Heifer and Bull calves, 2 weeks old : 
and good ones. $15 to $20. : 
LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y. A 


PA, 


uae nusanenaanas nnn 








East River 


Grade Holsteins for sale 
| 100 Fall Cows ™%,37¢ Soiuten."* 
30) fresh and nearby Springers 


: Grade Helfer Calves, 10 days old. 

H Registered Heifer Co lves 

f Registered Bull Calves and Service Bulls. 
; Webster & Wadsworth, 


7 
Pe)! ‘rhone 14F5 
aud McGraw 43 F2 





Cortland, N. a 








Grade Holsteins 
for sale 


Fresh cows and springers. All large, fine 
individuals and extra heavy producers. 


They will please you. Come and see 
them. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON 
Springdale Farms Cortland, N. Y. 


Telephone 116 or 1476M 





— ee 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 





Bire, Homestead Superb Triumph, No 16062 

records of dam and sire's Ga m 5 65 Ibs. mw 1k 

‘9.69 ibe itrer 7 days; 2414.59 lbs. milk, 118.30 Ibs 

better 20 da 

thm of calf Paladi Raphaella Farmstead, No. 149100 

with a two-year-old record of 19.68 Ibs. butter seven 

devs atd a three-year-old record of 514.4 Ibs milk, 
' ibe ut seven days best day's milk I 

Yer dam 4 Ibs. milk, 20.65 Ibs. butter seven days 

This a) ree quarters white and a splendid 

dividua Price $100.00 
D RADLEY FULLER UTICA, N. ¥ 








A. R. O. Grandsons of King Segis 
fi he from 10 days to 10 months old. Also 
OF SQlC vure-bred HOLSTEIN COWS, bred to 
one of the best sons of King Segis. These cattle must 
be sold at once in order to make room for young 





stock. Prices below value. Write at once for pedigree 
particulars. Also pair mules six years old. 
VALLEY VIEW FARMS, LOUNSBEBRBRY, N.Y. 





XY 5 . as ‘ WQYey 


Stevens Farm Holsteins 


Grade Holstein heifer calves $15 to $20, sirei by a 
eon of a 20 cow who has a 26 Ib full sister. 
Dame to these calves are some of the yreatest 
producing cows in Cortland County. Two grade 
calves and re gistered b ull calf, $60.00. 


PAUL H. STEVENS CORTLAND, N.Y. Y 
—_ J 


vreennenne 


| Hig h Grade Holsteins | 


H rh 1A October and November cows, nicely 
= marked, young and heavy milkers. Thirty fine 
= heifers, % Holstein heifer calves at right prices; 


Srvvessvuavavensnsvesvcamivnssvonssneee 


= also registered bulls. 
J. A. 


RBD3, Phone 2F a 2 Truxton, 
LONERGAN, - “Y. 


TUL = Ws 





Breed Berkshires—They Pay 


Economize on corn. You can produce market toppers chiefly 
to these breeders for prices, etc. Send at once for free book, “ 


"Bei on” “Adee 


American Berkshire Association ‘seiner 





WORLD’S 


CHAMPIONS 


The prize record of our Berkshires places them at 
the TOP. We have boars ready for service. Fall 
pigs both sexes for sale, carrying the blood of the 
Grand Champions. Send for circular to 


LOWELL, MASS. 


HOOD FARM, - - 





Hea eruepeuanenennee neers rote capenece see 


HOLSTEIN BULL 





Hinchey Home- 
stead offers 





born Jan. 7, 1916. Sire, che Farm Woodcrest 
Butter Boy, a son of Dictje pi s Woo dcrest Lad. out 
0 nchey Farm Thyratla,. A. R. O. 29.17. Dam a 
13.87-)b. 3-yr.-old, next “ mm 25.03. Every dam in 
pedigree is an A “Ow Write for price and 


R. O. 
pedigree. W. 8S. Hinchey, P. 0. Box 729, wumenaney eA 


PUREBRED HOLSTEIN COWS 


are the most profitable cows on earth, 
Let us tell you why—no charge 

The Holstein-Friesian Association 
of America, Box 115, Bratileboro, Vt. 











Riverside Stock Farm Offers 8°™ Hew. 3. 1917. 
Sure, King Pon- 


H. F. BULL C Al, F x ac L Lilith, 


06026. Dam 





a 19th. three-year a dan ment er of Pp. Cornucopia 
a aa 7th Vr $50. Write for 
descript ta A. W. , &-  & Sons, West Winfield, N. Y. 
FOR SALs os registered heifers, not bred, from 1% 
also 10 heifer calves. 3 to 10 months 
old, and 20 “high grade Holstein heifers and 1 bull 
around 18 months old These grade heifers are not 
hud Price $40 a h All n nd marked. Can 
furnish fresh cows and clo se springe 
J. R. FROST MI NNSVILLE, N. Y. 





eens Farm Holsteins 


Write me your wants, Can supply you with 
either pure-breds or grades. 
j. W. 








$725 Holstein Bull 


Born October 29, 1916. Nice individual well 
grown. Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke, 
the bighest year record son of the great King 
ef the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 Ibs. at 3 years 
an excellent young cow whose 10 nearest 
tested dams average over 26 lbs. each. 

Lh. H. KNAPP & SON, ° senneensted N. Y. j 


seven eceneneany 








SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS $15 to $20 
For 7 Holstein heifer 
calves, express paid in lots 
of 5. 25 high grade close 
springer cows, large fine 
individuals, heavy milkers ; 
40 heifers; 35 fancy year- 
lings: 12 registered cows; 
85 registered heifers; regis- 
tered and high grade bulls. 


| JOHN C. REAGAN, _- - TULLY, N. Y. 














Country Life Farm 


Offers Bull Born in April, 1915 : 
He is a seven-eighths brother to Ormsby Jane = 
King. the $20,000 bull He is nearly all white 


except a few black spots. Will weigh from 12 to 
14 hundred pounds; is ready for heavy service 
and in fine condition. 
Price $500, f. 0. b. 
H. WHEELER, 


here, with all papers 


H WEST WINFIELD, N. Y¥ 


Ls i ” 





A King Segis Bred Bull 


early all white. born Nov 9, 
grands of the famous $50,000 
iac Alcartra His dam hes an 
t calf She _will be tested 
barring accide will greatly 
She is t of a grat adeust ter of King 


orld’s Champior 


show bull 


ue c) G. G. BURLINGAME 
ean be % aul Ave., - 


% 


‘Hols tein He sifers 


fifteen 
red by 


Deircit, Mich 


months « ils 
asonofaco oh. at made 0 Ibs 
7 days They 1 right ! 
right for a quick Sale 

HORSTMANN, 


to 
Seven s 
butter 

be price 
W. oH. 


are bre and 


a 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


If Interested 


g a good buy of Holstein Cows and 
Hei come and see us or write. An 
excellent opportunity to start a pure-bred 
herd. 
C.L. Amos, Antrim Farms Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Old Cold Spring Farm 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 
Offers Heifer and Bull Calves 


Moast sell fifteen head before winter. 
«00 head to select from. Come and see us. 


Nearly 


MELVIN & GODFREY, Inc. 
Ba'cwineville 


New York 








| 


| 








VAUGHAN St. Johnsville, N, Y. 
Holstein Heifer Calves 
Purebreds and Grades, $16.00 up 
HENRY K. JARVIS WEEDSPORT, N.Y. 





agate Bull of Quality } nearest dams snge | 30 





d has yearly record ing: breeding of the 
i st Aer > months. More biack than white Price $100; 
werth § nt Send for breeding and photos. Ideal 
Dairy Farm. Brown Bres.,Canten, St. Lawrence Co.,N.Y. 





“Guernsey Bulls” 














Blood of Langwater Dorothy, A. R. 781 
Ibs. fat and cold for $2100, breeds on. 
Her granddaughter, Sunderland May 
Rose, sold at auction for $1300. Pedi- 
agree of A. G. ©. ©. We have several 
rgistered service buils, 14% to 1% years old, carrying 
the same amount of her blood, for sale; one at $115 
the other at $125. These are bargains, but must be 
sold on account of shortage of feed. Full pedigree 
and photos on request 
Locust Lawn Farm, Box A. A., Bird-In-Hand, Pa. 
A few Registered Guernsey Bull 


calves out of R. dams and May 
Rose sires. Write for particulars. 


UPLAND- FARMS, Ipswich, Mass. 
F. P. Frazier & Son, Owners, Cc. E. Johnson, Mgr. 














. , Morris Plains 
BROOKLAWN FARMS, New Jersey 
suernseys rich in ‘““May Rose’’ blood, Berkshure swine, 

redale dogs, Wyandottes, Leghorns, Speckled Sussex. 


Ai 
WRIGHT, Superintendent for D. H. McALPLN 


A. E 


Jersey Bull Calves 


Sired by a son of Pogis 99th and from a daughter of 

Hood Farm Torono. Dams are well bred and large 

preducers. For quick sale, they will be priced very 

reasonable 

CARLISLE FARMS, W. E. Mullins, Mer. 
ECCLESTON, MD. 








White Horse Forme, Paoli, Pa. : 


Ter fer sal : tremely reasonable price = 
the reienened Sevauar bull Bella's Golden Kuight 
14082 a ropped August 10. 1916 Sire a great = 

: 1 of Gam be ge Knight, the greatest butter bull = 

= ever imported His dam is a tested cow with i 

A large udder and teats. This bull is well grown % 

2 and right every way. Write quick for price 
and full particulars, 

W. L. FRY, Manager, . - PAOLI, PA 





Valley ‘View Farm Ayrshires 
Thrifty young stock for sale at farmers’ 
prices. Both sexes. 
J. 0. VAUGHAN, 

Registered Red Polled Cattle 
Seven choice females three months to five years. Special 


price on the lot or will eell single 
F. STEWART ESPYVILLE, PA 


BULL FOR LIGHT. SERVICE 


Bight months old bull out of A. BR. O. dam. More 


ROYERSFORD, PA. 








LARGE QUALITY 


BERKSHIRES 


Successor’s Improver and Duke’s Bak-ham now 
heading our herd. Fall pigs now ready to wean, 
t $25 each—some very promising prospects among 
them; 25 yearling gilts to he bred te the above 
boars for spring farrow, at $100 each. Service 
boars of all ages. 

J. T. HOGSETT. Townsend Farms, New London, 0. 


BEDMINSTER FARMS 


BERKSHIRES 


We are offering for sale boar pigs of May farrow 
sired by Rival’s Majestic Boy, from litters of ten 
te fourteen. They are growthy and are guaran- 
teed to please. Also a few boars, ready for 
service, at farmers’ prices, 


BEDMI) NSTER FARMS, 


Good Rugged Berkshire and Chester 


y 8 weeks old, first class stock. Will 
White Pigs ship any number for $7 per head, 
crated, F.O. B. 


WM. J. DAILEY, Lexington, Mass. 

Large English Berkshire Swine 

Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, 
not akin, at right prices. 

CENTER VALLBY, PA. 


HOME FARM 
BERKSHIRE PIGS 


A ° - 
All ages, beth sexes, best of breeding. Satisfac- 





FAR HILLS, N. J. 











tion guaranteed. 
VESTAL, ¥. 


TWIN ORCHARDS FARM, N. 





BIG TYPE 


BERKSHIRES 


Ibs. at 7 months, 





Majestic Mammoth, wt. 407 
was bred and raised by me. 

Special: Booking orders for bred sows and gilts, 

Minimum prices: Weaned pigs, $20 each; bred 
sows and gilts. $100 each. 

Cc. H. Carter, Whitguern Farm, West Chester, Pa. 





Home of Two Great Berkshire Sires 


SUPERBUS’ LAD 205540 


Sired by Superbus, his dam a daughter of Master- 
piece. 


SYMBOLEER Jr. 2d 241488 
Junior Champion boar at National Swine Show, 
as well as two other state fairs in 1917. 

CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM 
G. Smith & Sons, Inc., - Seelyville, 


* 
Young Boars for Fall Service 
We have for sale several young boars ready for 
service this fall by such well-known sires as 
SENSATIONAL LONGFELIOW, No. 175850 
BARON O° DELCHESTER, No. 366492 
DELCHESTER MAJESTIC BARON, No. 209980 
These sires quutiine the blood of the best there 
ie in Berkshi 
DELC En j FARMS, - 
Correspondence given 
prompt attention 


Large Berkshires at 


Letter from J. Perry, 

Hi h d Cameron, N. Y.: “The 

ig woo Digs came through all 

right. I think I shall 

want about six more.” We ond four entire herds 

to customers in San Domingo—the result of their 
having seen animals we previously sold there. 

H. ¢. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. ¥. 


Pa. 





EDGEMONT. PA. 
Thos. W. Clark, 
Manager 








| Levee Yorkshire and | 
Chester White 


SWINE 


7E are offering male and female 

pigs of both breeds, farrowed 

this fall. They are a choice lot 

and will sell quickly. Place your 
order early. 








white than black. $60. 
SABARAMA FARM, - BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
= CHAZY, NEW YORK 


. aaneerentornenie 





sarsenerynennnarenaaanne 





0. I. C. pigs sired by my 800-1 
For Sale and some of the best’ coun noe tee 
breed. Eight farrowed 102 pigs in July and August, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. ris shipped on approval. 
Cc. E. CASSEL, - - HERSHEY, °A, 


. DUROCS 

10 choice service boars, 50° Sept. pigs, and 2 number 
of gilts, bred or open. Pairs and trios furnished un- 
related. These are the big- boned, prolific type. 

Cc. J. McLAUGHLIN, PLEASANTVILLE, 0. 








Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 


March and April pigs, fall gilts, the bi wthy kind; 
not cheap stuff, but real money makers. Write your wants. 


D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Roses Co., 





“HAMPSHIRES” 


have large litters. Free circular. Alse 
registered Guernsey bulls. Locust Lawn 
Farm, Box A, Bird-In-Hand, Pa. 








Registered O. 1. C. and Chester 


White Pi OW READY 10 SHIP 


IgS 8 got Stearns Prices Right 
EUGENE P. R - Wayville, N. Y. 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Pedigreed stock for eal, Also pedigreed 
boars. Samuel Johns, P. ©. Box 198, Wilmington, 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS ~ 


N. Y. State Farmers 


can buy registered draft stallions and mares 
through The N. Y. State Draft Horse Breed- 
ers’ Club. High class animals at moderate 
prices. Will help any community to *uy 
heavy farm mares at cost. 


E. S. Akin, President. 


604 Walnut Avenue Syracuse, N. Y. 
1912, with “os im- 


For Sale #2" 


Clifford L. Miller, Claverack, New York 
SHETLAND PONIES 


Herd established 1891. 200 head to select 








Imported Percheron 
Stallion Mprifique, 
foaled Apri! 15th, 











POULTRY BREEDERS 


BABY CHICKS 


Deliveries February 1, 1918 to September 1, 1918 








North Side Poultry Co., Dept. D, Allentown, Pa. 
Chicks Hatched 4° sino fia ioe 


hundred. Breeders, 8. Ge White and Black Leghorns, 


Anconas, $1 each and up. 
BR. HUMMER & CO., FRENCHTOWN. N. J. 


Tom Barron, S. C. W. Leghorn 


Large, vigorous birds, from our 200- 
Cockerels egg stock, the world’s champion 


pedigree layers. DAVID M. HAMMOND, Cortland, N. ¥. 








from my heavy laying sftain of S. C. W- 

Eggs & ajeghorns. A few cockerels. Let me book 

Cl +4 k your orders for eggs or chicks early. 
1iCKS Prices moderate. Mating list free 

C. M. LONGENECKER, Box 40, Elizabethtown, Pa. 








from. Write Dept. D for Catalog. 
THE cater FARMS ont 

North Benton jo Ww 
BABY CHICKS Q825R Now 
POULTRY BREEDERS Anconas, Reds, Rocks, Campines, Leghorns. Cock- 

erels. hens and pullets. Write your wants. 
COCKERELS EMPIRB POULTHY FARM, - SEWARD, N. Y. 

J 
80 MANY BLEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
W. Leghorns, Reds, B. Rocks, W. eggs by our advertisers and the hatching atching BAL same by 
“au PS yi e + 

Wyandottes. Vigorous, handsome our subscribers that Pi. a gt = = 


birds from trap-nested. heavy lay- 
ing, farm range stock. Prices mod- 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 


erate, 
G@. F. GIBSON, - Galen Farms, 
Box D, Clyde, New York. 





guarantee that egg? ng of 


broken, nor can “they guarantee the ha’ 

We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg adve nS to use this paper. 
but our responsibility must end with that. 





AUCTIONEERS 








SINGLE COMB W HITE LEGHORNS 
2G8 AND CHICKS, “BREEDING STOCK 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest Scho>l and become 
independent —— no Ay he invested. fa fee 
the busi in five weeks. "Write today fx 





We have a fine lot of breeding males with 

that insures laying ne. Let us hook your orders 

for eggs or_chicks early. atalogue ready January 15. 
RIV a han Pou LTRY FARM 

Fr. E. Me Allister. Py Cortland. N. Y¥. 

Successors to Cloverdale ‘Poultry Farm, F: J. Dehart, 

Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 





tal Jones Set School of A 
Sacrament ° Blvd... Chicago, D1. Page — ty 


Mention A A When You Write. 
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Washburn’s Shopping 


A spinster and an orphan during Christmas season 


Il—The Dress and Doll 


S THE country woman stood 
there, somewhat dazed and un- 
nerved by her unsettled state 
of mind and unnatural sur- 

roundings, a little girl, just about 
the size Jane was when she used to 
long for the big wax doll, a prettier 
child, and better dressed than Jane 
had ever been, passed so near that 
her short cloak brushed against the 
woman's black skirt. .The child was 
holding on to her father’s hand and 
talking excitedly about the signs of 
the approach of Christmas that ap- 
peared in the store windows. 

“Great big dollies with shoes that 
can be taken off!” echoed the father, 
with an indulgent smile. “And little 
willow-ware dishes!” 

“And, oh papa they’ve got little 
pianos and stoves, too,” said the child. 

“There, now, Jane Washburn,” she 
said to herself, “there’s something you 
can't buy with-your money in or out 
of the bank! You can’t buy what that 
child has by natural rights. You 
never had it when you were little, and 
you can’t buy it now when you're old. 
I guess maybe that’s about the only 
thing you want, and you can’t buy it.” 

Jane was faseinated and followed 
the father and child unconsciously 
down the street. They paused in 
front of a windowful of toys. Jane 
paused, too, and it seemed that her 
little wistful, unlovely self came up 
out of the past and stood by her side 
and pointed with eager fingers at the 
Christmas presents. Then the man 
and the little girl wént inside; and 
Jane figuratively took herself by the 
hand and said: “Come along, honey, 
you shall have them now. I’ve got 
the money to buy you anything you 
want.” 

She stood for a moment abashed 
in the midst of the child’s Paradise. 
Then she said guiltily to a salesman: 
“I want. to buy some Christmas things 
for a little girl.” 

The man took it quite as a matter 
of course. “You wish to look at the 
dolis,” he said. 

“Yes,” answered Jane, more freely, 
“and doll-dishes and—and—every- 
thing.” 

The clerk’s manner was so natural 
and umastonished that Jane took 
courage and entered heartily into the 
novel experience of Christmas shop- 
ping for a child. 

“He doesn't suspect I'm _ getting 
everything for myself—an old woman 
like me,” she thought. “How could 
he know? How does he know but 
what I'm married and have children 
of my own? How does he know but 
what I want them for some of my 
kinfolks?. How could he know that 
I haven’f got any kinfolk or any- 
body that I want to give presents to?” 

For one hour she was a pleased and 
unrestrained child, a sweet and lov- 
able woman, all at once, but she was 
not conscious of it. She was simply 
interested and happy. 

Miss Jane had set out with the in- 
tention of spending $100, and she had 
bought so unstintingly, it seemed to 
her, that she would not have been 
surprised if the bill the clerk handed 
to her at last had called for that 
amount. But when she left the store 
there was still eighty-five dollars in 
her purse. She had spent but. fifteen 
after all. 

“I thought I would spend a hun- 
dred dollars today,” she said con- 
fidently to the cashier, when she car- 
ried the eighty-five back to the bank, 
‘but fifteen was all I needed. I will 
leave the rest here, and sometime I 
will make it out to six hundred. 
Fifteen dollars is not much money 
and yet it will buy a good deal, too.” 

How much she had purchased with 
the small sum could not be computed 
by any rule of arithmetic. As she 
drove home over the familiar way 
the frost-nipped fields looked pic- 
turesque and beautiful, and everybody 
she met seemed kind and pleasant 


and of a good character. Then she 
came in sight of her own gray- 
weathered farmhouse, lying out 


fairly to the winter sunshine, and 
smiled upon it well-content and 
thankful that her lot had been cast 
here, at a safe distance from the 
noisy, headache- producing town. 
When she came :x.earer she saw Liddy 
Stroud swinging on the front gate. 

If Miss Jane had not been in the 
Softened and poetical state of mind 
that she was in just then, she would 
have spoken sharply to the girl being 
= . tomboy and straining the gate 

“Well, Liddy,”. she said, 
Pleasantly. “I s’pose we won't be 
Scared to “ae with both eyes shut of 
nights now. I took my money to town 
and Dut it in the bank.” 

‘Oh! Miss Washburn,” said the girl, 
a little surprised at being thus taken 


ints, RMA GepCe..cgMeprning A. matter 


not un- 


of so mych importance, “I'd think 
you'd ought to be awful thankful 
you'd got money in the bank and 
won't never have to go—there, if 
you hain’t any ma or pa or anybody, 
just like me. If I'd ‘a’ had money in 
the bank I’d ‘a’ never gone there— 
not much.” 

By “there” the girl had reference 
to the county home for paupers, 
which had been a reality to her in- 
stead of only a boogie of the imagina- 
tion as it had been to Jane Washburn. 

“T hope I have always been thank- 
ful for my blessings, Liddy,” said 
Miss Jane. “Open the gate and help 
me in with my things—no, you may 
lead Jerry around to the stable, and 
I will take in my things.” It sud- 
denly occurred to her that she was 
in an awkward position. This girl 
must never find out the contents of 
any of the packages that had been 
brought from town. Miss Jane never 
felt as truly grateful for any of her 
blessings as she felt at that moment 
that the wrappers of her parcels 
were strong and unbroken. What, oh, 
what could she have said if a doll’'s 
foot had protruded from one of the 
bundles? She heartily wished that 
Liddy had got kept in after school 
that day for some of her mischief, of 
which there was no lack. 

“Anyway, she’s never going to see 
anything that’s in any of these 
bundles,” she said to herself, as she 
carried the parcels from the buggy 
into her bedroom, with all possible 
speed, while Liddy led the docile 
Jerry around to the barn. “There’s 
nothing for her.” She had scarcely 
thought of the girl that day or she 
would have brought her a stick of 
candy or some gingersnaps from town. 
Her presence in Jane Washburn’s 
house was that of a necessary evil. 
Jane had tried living alone, but the 
lonesome, half-frightened feeling was 
too much for her. As a last resort, 
she had brought from the poorhouse 
Lydia Stroud, twelve years old, un- 
trained and as unlovely as Jane had 
ever been in her own girlhood. It 
had from the first been extremely 
distasteful to Miss Jane to have the 
strange girl in the house. She sent 
her to the district school more for the 
luxury of having the days to herself 
than for any interest in the cause of 
education. Only the night darkness 
settling around the gray farmhouse 
made the girl's presence welcome to 
the lonely woman. 

Liddy came skipping back from the 
barn just as Miss Jane was carrying 
‘the last armful from the buggy. 

“Thought you'd ‘ve had a (fire 
kindled in the kitchen stove and the 
chickens fed and the cow milked by 
the time I got home, Liddy,” she said. 

“T was watchin’ for you and for- 
got,”’ said the girl. 

Miss Jane hastily took off her hat 
and cloak and began to clean the 
ashes from the stove in her second- 
best black dress. There wasn’t a 
match in the kitchen box, and Liddy 
was sent to bring the box from the 
bedroom mantel. There her curiosity 
concerning the bundles and boxes on 
the bed got the better of her. Most 
of the parcels were wrapped up too 
securely for hasty inspection, but the 
largest box was not tied up. Liddy 
raised the lid and peeped inside. It 
contained a red felt hat, with fluffy 
bows of red satin ribbon—a girl's hat! 

“Oh, oh, cracky! it’s for me! It’s 
for me!” she exclaimed, us she went 
flying back to the kitchen with the 
match box. 

During the interval of preparing 
supper and doing up the routine of 
evening work, Liddy found several 
opportunities to slip into the room 
and look with wonder and curiosity 
at the mysterious bundles. She did 
not dare to untie any of the strings, 
but she felt of each package with the 
eagerness and deftness of a blind per- 
son. Some were hard and some were 
soft and some rattled and others 
made no sound when shaken. There 
was a long bundle that unmistakably 
contained a dojl—a great big doll! 
She could distinctly feel its feet and 
its hands and even its nose through 
the folds of wrapping paper. A doll! 
Why should Miss Washburn buy 2 
doll but for her? A doll! a big doll, 
and a red felt hat! Liddy never was 
so surprised. How kind, how un- 
believably good. Miss Washburn -was 
to buy such things for poor Liddy 
Stroud who wasn’t any kin to her! 
The girl’s heart was strangely touched. 
She had not expected anything more 
at Miss Washburn’s than a place to 
stay, with food and useful clothing. 
But here were evidences of something 
more—something that Liddy had 
never known. .She never felt so 
strange in her life. Miss Washburn 
was kinder than she would have 
guessed. 

“Isn’t your appetite 
, Miss Jane, noticing that 
searcely ate, any.supper. 


good,” asked 
the girl 


“Oh, yes, ’m, it’s good,” stammered 
Liddy, “but I feel ‘most ashamed to 
eat much, when I forgot to kindle 
the fire and feed the chickens and 
milk.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said Miss Jane, 
somewhat astonished, for Liddy had 
never appeared so repentant of 
greater misdemeanors, 

When the dishes had been put away 
and the lamp lighted in the bedroom 
where they always sat of evenings in 
front of the fire, Liddy’s heart beat 
wildly. Surely, she thought, Miss 
Jane would now reveal to her the 
mysteries of the parcels on the bed. 
But they only sat in silence, as usual. 
Liddy held her open book in ier 
hand; it could not be said that she 
studied her lessons.. At last she was 
obliged to go away to bed, her wonder 
and curiosity still unsatisfied. 

The things were hers—of course, 
they were for her! For whom else 
should Miss Washburn buy a girl's red 
hat and a doll? Liddy had seen the 
hat with her own eyes, and she had 
felt the doll with her own fingers, or 
she would have thought she was 
dreaming. Then, sudderly a_e great 
revelation illumined her mind, by the 
light of which she solved the whole 
mystery. She thought about it being 
only a few weeks till Christmas, 


- Those were her Christmas presents. 


Oh, glory and peace and good-will! 
How happy she should be—wondering 
and waiting until Christmas morning! 
How good Miss Washburn was! How 
good Liddy meant to be! 

As soon as Liddy had gone upstairs 
to bed, Miss Jane opened and exam- 
ined the bundles she had brought from 
town, It occurred to her now, in the 
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Welcome, New Year ! 
L. M.-THORNTON 
I have written a welcome, a rhythmical 
welcome, 
A message glad-hearted and true. 
I want you to read it, perhaps you may 
need it 
For it was intended for you. 
I have written a greeting, a versified 
greeting, 
With every word pertinent. true. 
To welcome the glad year, the merry, 
the sad year, 
The wonderful year that is new. 


I have written a welcome, a love-in- 
spired welcome, 
Read on ‘till the story is through. 
This new year advancing, inspiring, 
entrancing, 
This new year depends upon you. 
Will you make it a treasure and fill it 
with pleasure, 
Its skies of a heavenly hue. 
Will your earnest endeavor enshrine it 
forever, 
This wonderful year that is new? 


I have written a greeting, a wide- 
scattered greeting, 
The best that my pencil could do. 
But the joy and the glory of making 
its story 
A blessing. reverts unto you. 
If at last you have crowned it with 
good deeds and bound it 
With kindly intents not a few, 
Then through your endeavor you've 
hallowed forever 
This wonderful year that is new. 


_ 

CC CNG Ic ree etree tet =a 
sober seclusion of her own fireside, 
that she had been very childish. Why, 
if some people knew how foolishly 
she had spent fifteen dollars they 
might even surmise that she was get- 
ting wrong in her mind. But nobody 
must ever know. They were her 
things that she had never had when 
she was a child. It had made her 
very happy to buy them, even if she 
was an old woman now and couldn't 
get the real enjoyment out of them 
that- she could have once—at the 
right time. She meant to keep them 
all to herself and take them out in 
secret sometimes and enjoy possess- 
ing them, and—and some day she 
would burn them so that they might 
not be found among her things when 
she should die. 

Miss Jane put the childish red hat 
on her elderly head and smiled at her 
reflection in the looking-glass. How 
odd it looked now! “But I believe it 
would’ve been real becoming to me 
when I used to want it,’’ she thought, 
proud I would've been 
of it.” 

She tied a bow of red ribbon to the 
end of her iron-gray hair that she 
had braided for the night, and she 
clasped a string of pearl beads around 
her neck. She spread out the folds 
of red cashmere that appeared in the 
light of her memory to be the exact 
shade of Amelia Woodsum’s red 
dress that she had envied so much. 
She laid the black braid and buttons 
on itand thought how much it looked 
like Amelia’s. She looked admiringly 
at the little button shoes, with patent 


leather tips, that she couldn't get her 


foot into now, and wondered if it was 
a sin to pay two dollars for them, 
when they never would do anybody 
any good, and so many little children 
needed shoes for the winter. 

Jane used to be fond of music. She 
used to wish she could take music 
lessons, but she never could. That 
day she bought a simple music-box 
that she could play a real tune on by 
turning the crank. She dared not 
turn it now on account of Liddy 
Stroud upstairs. She would take it 
out and play it afternoons when Lid- 
dy was at school. She whimsically 
put the big doll to bed in the doll’s 
bedstead she had bought for it, and 
it shut its eyes quite naturally. She 
set out the flowered doll dishes on 
the table in the lamplight. Then she 
sat there after her bedtime and read 
through the picture book that she had 
paid a dollar and a quarter for. The 
bright verses and pleasant _ stories 
gave her a good-natured, youthful 
feeling that the weekly paper had no 
power to impart. She did not regret 
the price. Some of the verses she 
thought would be good for Liddy to 
memorize and recite at school Friday 
afternoons—but there! Liddy Stroud 
must never know about any of these 
things. 

After putting her belated treasures 
away so securely that none but her- 
self would be likely to discover them 
Miss Jane went to sleep with the 
pleasant sense of having a secret. And 
before her usual time for rising the 
next morning she was awakened by 
Liddy Stroud raking about the kitch- 
en stove with the iron scraper. 

Liddy was bright-eyed and pleas- 
ant when Miss Jane came out. She 
had swept the floor and brought two 
buckets of water from the well in the 
yard. 

“You seem to have a smart spell on 
you, Liddy. What's your hurry?” 

“Oh, nothin’,” laughed Liddy, “only 
I’m goin’ to get up first every mornin’, 
You needn't get up soon any mornin’, 
if you don't want to.” 

Miss Jane wondered a little at the 
girl's pleasant mood and uncommon 
industrious spell, but she concluded 
that it would soon wear off. It did 
not wear off that day nor the next nor 
the next. Thereafter, Liddy was the 
first astir in the morning, and she ac- 
complished an incredible number of 
tasks before time to start to school. 
She came home in breathless haste 
in the afternoon when school was out, 
and she spoke as if there was com- 
pany in the house all the time. 

Miss Jane couldn’t help but notice 
that some kind of change for the bet- 
ter had come over the girl, but was 
unable to account for it. Then she 
concluded that it must be the influ- 
ence of the new school-teacher just 
taking effect. 

“T reckon you like Miss’ Brady,” 
she said one day. “You ought to—she 
has nice ways. I hope you will try 
to copy after® her ways and learn 
fast.”’ 

“Yes, ‘’m,”’ answered Liddy, “£ 
think she is the nicest, best lady f 
ever knowed, ’ceptin’ one.” And she 
broke into a giggle. 

“Who do you know that is any 
nicer or better?’ asked Miss Jane, 
with genuine curiosity. 

“IT know who!” laughed Liddy, and 
then she darted out of the room. 

As a matter of diversion, Miss Jane 
concluded to make up the red cash- 
mere she had bought into a dress just 
like Amelia Woodsum’s. She cut it 
out and worked at it mornings and 
afternoons when Liddy was not there. 
She had no small patterns but the ones 
she used to cut Liddy’s clothes by, 
and although she had no intention of 
making up the cloth for Liddy or ever 
letting her see it, for that matter, she 
shaped it by the same pattern that 
She had made Liddy’s blue outing 
early in the fall. The little red dress 
could not be of any possible use to her 
now, but it gave her pleasure to make 
and possess it, and she meant to 
keep it hidden away until it was 
moth-eaten—just as a reminder of 
Amelia and old times. 

One morning Liddy was sweeping 
the floor when she discovered a small 
scrap of red cashmere under the sew- 
ing machine. Her heart began to 
thump loudly, as she picked up the 
trophy. She knew that in some mys- 
terious way it must be connected with 
the bundles Miss Jane had brought 
from town—it must be one of her 
Christmas presents! Oh, oh, a red hat 
and a red worsted dress! None of the 
girls she went to school with had 
prettier things to wear to church. A 
great lump came up into the child's 
throat, and the scrap of cloth looked 
blurred. She put it carefully away 
under the brown-paper cover of her 
spelling book, from which hiding- 
place she pulled ‘it out and looked at 
it many times that day. 

Miss Jane was washing up the milk. 

{[To, Page .17.] 
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The Busy Home Maker's Corner 


Ways to couserve the strength of the mother and housekeeper 


The Book of Time 


MARRIET IVES 
The Book of Time I sadly fear, 
is greatly worn cach glad New Year; 
For people then with might and main, 
4re turning leaves, and some in vain, 


Old Father Time quite soon will find, 
Tis best to use the loose-leaf kind; 
4A page improperly begun, 

Can then be changed for a new one. 


The Last Topic and the Next 
F ALL women have as varied ideas 
I on running the government as our 
iousehold readers do on the topics 


under discussion, there need not be 
he fear which is expressed in many 
qguurters regarding the woman's vote. 
There wil) be no solid woman's vote 
-o be delivered to ome party; every 
party ever organized will find some 
vdvecates among the women voters, 


‘cel sure. However, the letters sent 


r on the last topic most certainly 
made much more interesting reading 
han if there had been unanimity of 
ppinion among the writers. 

Some were sure that they received 
suite as good groceries when  pre- 
miums were included as_ without; 
<ome thought the premiums’ were 


worth paying a little more and losing 
a little in the quality of the groceries; 
some thought that if judgment was 
used you could have good supplies and 
at the same time obtain many pretty 


premiums; but the majority wrote 
that they felt you could not obtain 
something for nothing and it was 
wisest to avoid premiums. 

My own opinion regarding pre- 


miums is about what it was before I 


read all of the contest letters. I think 
muny poor, undergrade groceries are 
disposed of by the lure of the pre- 
mium which may be obtained with 








With Pockets 
remain on the groc- 
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«em that would 
ers shelves otherwise, but there are 
manufacturers of groceries that pos- 
<ess the quality you would buy any- 
way, who use premiums as one way 
ef advertising their goods, Often- 


however, the value of the arti. 
le really has to be sent in stamps 
along with the coupons or wrappers 
‘Oo obtuin the premiums, so it is well 
ro be sure of this before sending Oc- 
asionally because the premiums are 
rought at wholesale, an article may 
be obtained in this way cheaper than 


THHCS, 


«* the local store, but you run the 
ri-k of it being satisfactory. 

In many instances more groceries are 
bought than would be if the house- 
wife was not intent on the premiums 
to be obtained. If you have not 
heard this story about one of them 
Bam sure you will enjoy reading it, 


who are 
doubt- 


“loved ones” 
as this one, 


for although the 
w= premiuni-crazy 


ess are few and far between, vet we 
©6Ch know hundreds who have the 
mania to a lesser degree. 


The doctor says I must quit smok- 
ic.’ announced John. “One lung is 
fected already.” 

“Oh, John"—his loved one hung upon 
he awful possibilityv—“can’t you hold 
ut till we get enough coupons for that 
ining room rug?” 

Many who were not in favor of reg- 
iar premiums approved of the trad- 
ne stamp premiums These stamps 

are given for cash purchases, and 
from my own experience, because of 
the variety of premiums which may be 
obtained and because you know that 

premium should be given the cash 
rsetomer, IT think they are the most 
etisfactory variety. The greatest 
frawback, however, is that in the ex- 
eitement of filling a book very often 

articies will be purchased at the store 
eving the stamps, whereas cheaper or 
better might be purchased at another. 
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The time is coming, however, 
when all merchants, we hope, _ will 
follow the plan now adopted by a 
few enterprising ones; that is, to have 
three prices for each article—one for 
cash and carry it home yourself; one 
for cash and delivery by the store; 
and one for credit and delivery. In 
this way a worth-while premium— 
real money—will be given to the cash 
customer. In my opinion this is going 
to be much more worth while than 
cheap dishes, furniture or rugs. 

Easy Ways of Doing Work 

The above topic will be our next one 
for discussion. Some months ago I 
had a letter from one of our readers 
who was anxious to have us discuss 
this topic. She says: 

“T enjoy your department very 
much. Will you pardon me if I sug- 
gest for a topic to be discussed soon, 
‘How I as a farm woman manage my 
work alone.’ I am a farmer’s wife, 
doing that very thing because I must. 
Help on the farm is very scarce. It 
is almost impossible to obtain any 
kind of help. lam 55 years ol, 
weigh over 200 pounds, but have to 
work as hard as I did at 30 and I am 
getting so tired of it. What can we 
do unless we sell our farms? I am 
a good mistress, use my help according 


to the Golden Rule, but the girls all 
gz0 to the city. I can get along very 
well with my work, but it leaves me 


fit for nothing else. I cannot be at 
my best, nor do I feel able to go oc- 
casionally and enjoy myself, as is my 
due, for I am too tired. Please open 
a discussion and let us exchange ideas 
on that subject.” 

The lack of domestic help is a prob- 
lem faced by most farm housewives 
and valuable short-cuts which any of 
you have discovered will benefit all if 
you send them jn to our department. 
A’ very excellent little article on this 
same subject written by one of our 
readers is printed below. Read it and 
then please write in to the depart- 
ment some way you have learned to 
save work and steps. We will pay $1 
for what we deem the best letter and 
0 cents for each other one which can 
be used. 

MARY R. REYNOLDS, 

Address all letters to the Household 
Editor, care of this paper. 


Short Cuts Versus Red Tape 
ELISABETH IRVING 
It is said that two men were once 
disputing as to the only church in 
which to be saved, and finally called 
a passing neighbor as referee. “Well,” 


said the latter, “my son and TI have 
hauled wheat to the same mill for 
nigh onto forty years. Now, from 


our place to the mill, one’s the valley 
road—the other takes you over the 
hill; and never yet, friends, has the 
miller asked which road I took, he 
always asks, ‘Is your wheat good?” 

There is a great, big sermon in this 
little story that most of us can take 
into our daily. lives if we have the 
courage to make the application. It 
makes no difference to the world at 
large whether we take the long, ‘ard 
road over the mountain or the short. 
easier one through the valley, if at 
the end we produce “good wheat.” 
And this is especially true of woman’s 
work in the home. If she is not con- 
cerned in finding the best and easiest 
ways of doing it, others are not likely 
to be. If self-preservation is nature’s 
first law, certainly a large number of 
women must be exempt, or else they 
sin most grievously against it. 

Tt is the privilege and duty of every 
woman who must do her own work to 


save her time and strength in every 
legitimate way, even at the risk of 
shocking some of her hidebound 


neighbors and friends. TI admit it is 
often hard for the most open-minded 
and progressive of us to overcome 


tradition and habit and get out of the 
well-beaten track, especially if the 
ruts are worn deep and we are get- 
ting good results. We are apt to keep 
on doing things as we have been 
taught to do them without taking time 
to think or experiment, and we often 
use up a lot of good time and energy 
that might better be employed in do- 
ing the things we like to do, even if 
it is only the giving of good advice 
to those who may not thank us for it. 

Certainly if we did take time «to 
think, nearly 99 women in 100 could 
eliminate a lot of red tape und even 
some time-honored tasks’ thought 
necessary, without the world being 
the wiser or their families the worse. 
System, also. is greatly overworked in 
some homes. A certain amount of 
system is necessary in all walks of 
life, but it need not be so rigid that it 
drives the housewife to wash on Mon- 
day even though it rain the proverbial 
cats, dogs and pitchforks, or when 
there is a churning or other -hard 
work to be done on that day. Then, 
too, there are women in these en- 
lightened days who refuse to use a 
washing machine—ignorantly prefer- 
ring to wear out backs, hands and 
clothes on the washboard when a 
good machine that would do the work 
in much less time and with at least 
one-fourth the expenditure of bodily 
energy can be had for not over $3. 

Why iron every old rag as many 
women do, or even stockings, knitted 
underwear, everyday sheets and night- 
gowns? For, unless we are so thin- 
skinned that a crumpled roseleaf 
would disturb our rest, we can soon 
overcome other hereditary, fastidious 
squeamishness, unless, indeed we 
really enjoy doing useless work. If we 
can’t we should go into camp some- 
where and rough it awhile. A young 
acquaintance who had been “camping 
out” with her family for a month or 
two remarked, “and I was the only 
one who had my sheets washed while 
we were there.” And though her 
father was a DD in high standing 
none of them were the worse for get- 
ting away from the_ conventional 
routine for a little while, and I am 
sure unironed sheets would not worry 
them then or at any time. 

Then again, some women have 2 
mania for scrubbing. But why scrub 
the back porch or even wash it off 
every day in rain, shine or zero 
weather, as I have seen at least one 
woman do? It certainly shortens the 
life of the wood if not that of the 
scrubber, and serves no good purpose, 
unless to work off superfluous energy, 
for which she can find no other out- 
let, and not many women of any ex- 
tra energy can be found on farms. 

And why be a slave to an immacu- 
lately polished stove when a - meal 
tastes just as good cooked on one 
that is merely washed or wiped off 
with a damp cloth? Then, too, the 
dust of the polishing is cut out. The 
writer. admits that her kitchen stove 
gets a good “blacking” perhaps two 
or three times a year, and she grudges 
the time and labor expended for that, 
and objects still more to the dust it 
raises, for she has not yet found a 
dustless polish in spite of. various 
claims to the contrary. 

I knew of a woman who kept her 
stove so beautifully shined that she 
would not permit even a griddle of 
mush to be fried on it unless a pan 
were turned over the griddle. Need- 
less to say her mentality was not of 
a high order. She died at 44, but I 
do not say the stove killed her. We 
have several times started out to keep 
a nicely blacked kitchen stove, but 





No 7860 


With 
the mental and nerve irritation alone 


Fichu Collar 

incurred in the process proved too 
much for us. We know housewives who 
are never without cake or. pie or both 
in the house, and yet there is scarcely 
another. article of food that ‘requires 
so much time in preparation and 
gives so little nutriment in return as 


does pastry. I have _ noticed, too, 
that those who have the ~ie and cake 
habit most firmly fixed are more or 
less troubled with stomach and liver 
complaints and other ailments. We 
all like pie, but for our stomachs’ 
sake as well as for that of the often 
overburdened cook it should be an oc- 
casional treat rather than an every- 
day article of di-*. 

Why not study how to adopt more 
short cuts and even “cut outs” that 
will lighten the drudgery of farm life, 
and in the end probably lengthen our 
days, as well as making them a lot 
pleasanter while we are able to en- 
joy them? Women who spend their 
time doing useless work either be- 
cause they enjoy it or from force of 
habit and lack; of initiative, are, as 
we have heard them express it, “not 
much on reading.” Their knowledge 
of the worid is often limited to what 
they get out of the county paper. 

They cannot think, not always be- 
cause they lack brains, but because 
they fail to use those the Lord gave 
them, and unused brains are like un- 
used talents of any kind—they never 
get you anywhere. Disinclination to 
read. means inability to think, and to 
neither read nor think means, as we 
have been told before, that we have 
failed to live. s 

Let us practice all the short cuts 
possible, for the best of life includes 





No 8630—A Novel Belt 


the leisure and ability to both read 
and think, and without that ability, in 
our age of cheap and abundant litera- 
ture, we are but a little removed from 
the beasts of the field. 


> > 

Two Waists and Two Skirts 

Designs which will meet* with the 
approval of every woman who sews, 
are illustrated on this page. 

No 8632—Ladies’ Shirtwaist 

A very original way of closing a 
waist is suggested in No 8632. The 
front edges of the waist are cut at_an 
angle, so that when they are rolled 
back they form very wide revers 
which are joined to a narrow roll col- 
lar. You may wear the waist with 
the collar in either style and it will be 
equally smart. When the high neck 
is worn the top of the collar is rolled 
to form a neat turnover, and the right 
rever fastens far over on the lefi 
side. The sleeves are set in without 
fullness, and the long ones are gath- 
ered into deep cuffs. The ladies’ shirt- 
waist pattern, No 86382, is cut in 4 
sizes—36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. As on the figure, the 36-inch 
size requires 2% yards 36-inch, with 
% yard 36-inch contrasting goods. 


No 7860—Ladies’ Shirtwaist 


Figured and plain materials are ad- 
vantageously used, but all one mate- 
rial will be just as desirable. A deep 
fichu collar in points coverg the 
entire front and has a frill all around 
its edge; the full sleeves are gathered 
to deep cuffs, which are frilled at the 
top as well as at the edge of the cuft. 
If preferred, the large collar may be 
omitted. The pattern is cut in 5 sizes 
—34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-.inches bust 
measure. The 36-inch size requires 
1% yards 36-inch figured goods and 
5 yard plain goods. ; 

No 8343—Ladies’ Gathered Skirt 


A suggestion of the barrel or peg- 
top effect which is so fashionable this 
season is produced in this model by 
the use of large pockets which stand 
away from the hips. It is a style which 
is very deceiving, because it looks 
quite intricate, but in reality there are 
just four gores and a trimming band, 
so it is very easy to make. The 
broad trimming band is another touch 
which carries out the barrel idea. One 
of the most striking features of the 
season’s styles is the use of two con- 
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Lonesome Land 


Stirring tale of early days in Montana cattle country, 


X—The Fire 


RS HAWLEY had permitted 

Minnie, the “breed” girl, to 

go, and had even grudgingly 

consented to her using a box 
of cormstarch as first aid to her’ com- 
plexion. Arline had not approved, 
however, of either the complexion or 
the occasion. 

“What you want to go and plaster 
your face up with starch for, gits me,” 
she had criticized frankly. “Seems to 
me you're homely enough without 
lookin’ silly, into the bargain. No- 
pody's going to look at you, no matter 
what you do. They're out to rubber 
at a higher mark than you be. And 
what they expect to see so great, gits 
me. He ain’t nothing but a man— 
and, land knows, men is common 


- enough, and ornery enough, without 


runnin’ like’ a band of sheep to see 
one. I don't see as he’s any better, jest 
because he’s runnin’ for president; if 
he gits beat, he’ll want to hide his 
head in a hole in the ground. Look 
at my Walt. He was the biggest man 
in Hope, and so sweli-headed he 
wouldn’t so much as pack a bucket of 
water all fall, or chop up a tie for 
kindlin’—till the day after ‘lection. 
And what was he then buta frazzled- 
out back number, that everybody give 
the laugh—till he up and blowed his 
brains out! Any fool can run for 
president—it’s the feller that gits 
there that counts. 

“Say, that red-white-’n-blue ribbon 
sure looks fierce on that green dress— 
but I reckon blood will tell, even if it’s 
Injun blood. G’wan, or you'll be late 
and, have your trouble for your pay. 
But hurry back soon’s the agony’s 
over; the bread’ll be ready to mix 


Even after the girl was gone, her 
finery a-flutter in the sweeping west 
wind, Arline muttered aloud her opin- 
ion of men, and particularly of poli- 
ticlans who rode about in special 
trains and expected the homage of 
their fellows. 

She was in the back yard, taking 
her “white clothes’’ off the line, when 
the special came puffing slowly into 
town. To emphasize her disapproval 
of the whole system of politics, she 
turned her back square toward it, and 
laid violent hold of a sheet. There 
was a smudge of cinders upon its 
white surface, and it crushed crisply 
under her thumb with the unmistak- 
able feel of burned grass, 

“Now, what in time—” began Ar- 
line aloud, after the manner of 
women whose tongues must keep pace 
with their thoughts. “‘That there feels 
fresh and’’—with a sniff at the spot— 
“smells fresh.” 

With the wisdom of much experi- 
ence she faced the hot wind and 
sniffed again, while her eyes searched 
keenly the sky line, which was the 
ragged top of the bluff marking the 
northern boundary of the great prai- 
rie land. A trifle darker it was there, 
and there was a certain suilen glow 
discernible only to eyes trained to read 
the sky for warning signals of snow, 
fire _and flood. 

“That’s a fire, and it’s this side of 
the river. And if it is, then the rail- 
road set it, and there ain't a livin’ 
thing to stop it. An’ the wind ’s jest 
right—” A _ curdled roll of smoke 
showed plainly for a moment in the 
haze. She crammed her armfu! of 
sheets into the battered willow bas- 
ket, threw two clothespins hastily 
toward the same receptacle, and ran. 

The special had just come to a stop 
at the depot. The cattlemen, cowboys 
and townspeople were packed close 
around the rear of the train, their 
backs to the wind and the disaster 
sweeping down upon them, their 
browned faces upturned to the sleek, 
carefully groomed man in the light 
gray suit, with a flaunting, prairie 
sunflower ostentatiously displayed in 
his buttonhole and with his campatgn 
Smile upon his lips and dull boredom 
looking out of his eyes. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,’’ he was 
Saying, as he smiled, “you favored 
ones whose happy lot it is to live in 
the most glorious state of our glorious 
union, I greet you, and I envy you—” 

Arline, with her soiled kitchen 
apron, her ragged coil of dust-brown 
hair, her work-drawn face and faded 
tyes which blazed with excitement, 
pushed unceremoniously through the 
crowd and confronted him undazzled. 

“Mister Candidate, you better move 
on and give these men a chanct to 
save their prope'ty,’ she cried shrilly. 
‘They got something to do besides 
Stand around here and listen at you 
throwin’ campaign loads. The hull 
country’s afire back of us, and the 
wind bringin’ it down on a long lope.” 

She turned from the astounded 
crowd, every one of whom she knew 
candidate and glared at the startled 
pereeaaety 

must say I . my opinion of a 
bunch that ‘ll ‘aad here ‘swallowin’ a 
lot of hot air, while their coat-tails is 
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most ready to ketch afire!”" Her voice 
was rasping, and it carried to the 
farthest of#them. “‘You make me tired! 
Political slush, all of it—and the hull 
darned eountry a-blazin’ behind you!”’ 

The crowd moved uneasily, then 
scattered from the shelter of the de- 
pot to where they could snuff inquir- 
ingly the wind, like dogs in the leash. 

“That’s right,” yelled Blumenthall, 
of the Double Diamond. “There's a 
fire, sure aS hell!’"” He started to run. 

The man behind him hesitated: but 
a-second, then gripped his hat 
against the push of the wind, and be- 
gan running. Presently men, women 
and children were running, all in one 
direction. 

The prospective president stood 
agape upon the platform of his bunt- 
ing-draped car, his chosen ‘allies 
grouped foolishly around him. It was 
the first time men had turned from 
his presence with his gracious, flatter- 
ingly noncommittal speech unuttered, 
his hand unshaken, his smiling, bow- 
ing departure unmarked by cheers 
growing fainter as he receded. Only 
Arline tarried, her thin fingers griping 
the arm of her “breed girl,” lest she 
eatch the panic and run with the 
others. ? 

Arline tilted back her head upon 
her scrawny shoulder and eyed the 
prospective president with antago- 
nism unconcealed. 

“I got something to say to you be- 
fore you go,” she announced, in her 
rasping voice, with its querulous note. 
“IT want to tell you that the chances 
are a hundred to one you set that 
fire yourself, with your engine that’s 
haulin’ you around over the country, 
so you can jolly men into votin’ for 
you. Your train ’s the only one over 
the road since noon, and that fire 
started from the railroad. The hull 
town’s liable to burn, unless it can be 
stopped the other side the creek, to 
say nothing of the range, that feeds 
our stock, and the hay, and maybe 
houses—and maybe people!” 

“T know a woman—just a girl—and 
she’s back there twenty mile—alone, 
and her man’s here to look at you go 
by! I hope you git beat, just for that! 

“If this town ketches afire and 
burns up, I hope you run into the 
ditch before you git ten mile! If you 
Was a man, and them fellers with you 
was men, you'd hold up your train 
and help save the town. Every feller 
counts, when it comes to fightin’ fire.” 

She stopped ard eyed the group 
keenly. “But you won't. I don't 
reckon you ever done anything with 
them hands in your life that would 
grind a little honest dirt into your 
knuckles and under them = shiny 
nails!” 

The prospective president 
red to his ears, and hastily removed 
his immaculate hands from where 
they ‘had been resting upon the rail- 
ing. And he did not hold up the train 
while he and his allies stopped to help 
save the town. The whistle gave a 
warning toot, the bell jangled, and 
the train slid away toward the next 
town, leaving Arline staring, tight- 
lipped, after it. 

“The darned chump—he'd ‘a’ made 
votes hand over first if he’d called my 
bluff; but I knew he wouldn't, soon as 
I seen his face. He ain’t man enough.” 

“He’s real good-lookin’,” sighed 
Minnie, feebly attempting to release 
her arm from the grasp of her mis- 
tress. “‘And did you notice the fellow 
with the big yellow mustache? He 
kept eyin’ me—”’ 

“Well, I don’t wonder—but it ain’t 
anything to your credit,” snapped Ar- 
line, facing her toward the hotel. 
“You do look like sin a-flyin’, in that 
green dress, and with all that starch 
on your face. You git along to the 
house and mix that bread, first thing 
you do, and start a fire. And if I 
ain’t back by that time, you go ahead 
with the supper; you know what to 
git. We're liable to have all the tables 
full, so you set all of ’em.” 

She was hurrying away, when the 
girl called to her. 

“Did you mean Mis’ Fleetwood, 
when you said that about the woman 
burning? And do you s’pose she’s 
really in the fire?” 

“You shut up and go along’!’ cried 
Arline roughly, under the stress of 
her own fears. “How in time’s any- 
body going to tell, that’s twenty miles 
away?” : 

She left the street and went hurry- 
ing through back yards and across 
vacant lots, crawled through a wire 
fence, and so reached, without any 
roundabout method, the trail which 
led to the top of the bluff, where the 
whole town was breathlessly assem- 
bling. Her flat-chested, uncorseted 
figure merged into the haze as she 
half trotted up the steep road, swing- 
ing her arms like a man, her skirts 
flapping in the wind. As she went, 
she kept muttering to herself: 

“Tf she really is caught by the fire— 
and her alone—and Man more’n half 
drunk—” She.-whirled. and _ stood 

for the horseman who was 
the trail behind her. 


turned 





“You going home, Man? You don’t 
think it could git to your place, do 
you?” She shouted the questions at 
him as he pounded past. 

Manley, sallow white with terror, 
shook his head vaguely and swung his 
heavy quirt down upon the flanks of 
his horse. Arline lowered her head 
against the dust kicked into her face 
as he went tearing past her, and kept 
doggedly on. Someone came rattling 
up behind her with empty barrels 
dancing erratically in a wagon, and 
she left the trail to make room. The 
hostler from their own stable it was 
who drove, and at the creek ahead of 
them he stopped toa fill the barrels. 
Arline passed him by and kept on. 

At the brow of the hill the women 
and children were gathered 
whimpering group. 

“It'll show up fine at dark,” a fat 
woman in a buggy remarked. ‘There's 
nothing grander to look at than a 
prairie fire at night. I do hope,’ she 
added weakly, “it don’t do no great 
damage!” 

“Oh, it won't,” Arline cut in, with 
Savage sarcasm, panting from her 
climb. “It’s bound to sweep the hull 
country slick an’ clean, and maybe 
burn us all out—but that won’t mat- 
ter, so long as it looks purty after 
dark!” 

“They say it’s a good ten mile away 
yet,” another woman volunteered en- 
couragingly. “They'll git it stopped, 
all right. There’s lots of men here to 
fight it, thank goodness!” 

[To Be Continued Next Issue.] 
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Jane Washburn’s Shopping 
[From Page 15.] 
pans when Liddy slipped up from be- 
hind and caught her around the waist, 
hugging her with all the strength of 
her slim arms. 

“Oh, Aunt Jane!” she cried, “you 
are the one that is better than Miss 
Brady!” And then she went flying out 
of the door and down the road toward 
the schoolhouse. 

Jane Washburn was puzzled. Such 
an unealled-for outburst of affection 
was something new in her household. 

Liddy stole in with rather a sheep- 
ish air that evening. “Did you get 
mad about what I called you this 
mornin’?” she asked, with a laugh 
and downcast eyes. 

“No,” said Miss Jane. 
why you called me aunt. 
body tell you to?” 

“No, ’m,” said Liddy, “I just 
thought it up. I did have a mamma 
one time, ‘fore she died, but I never 
did have no aunt. I just thought up 
that I would call you that sometimes 
if you won't get mad. I won't call 
you it out at church or anywheres, 
but just at home when I think about 
how good you are.” 

“Well,” said Miss Jane, with a 
strange sensation in her chest, “well,” 
if you want to, Liddy. I never had 
no niece, either, and if you study your 
lessons hard, and try to have nice 
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Did any- 
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ways like your teacher, I don’t care. 
But I believe I’d rather you wouldn't 
say it out from home anywhere—yet 


awhile,” she added, as an after- 
thought 

“No, ’m, I won't, assented Liddy, 
deferentially. ‘“‘But I’m goin’ to try 


to be like you ’stead of Miss Brady, 
‘cause you’re the best, Aunt Jane!” 
And she retreated, giggling, behind 
the kitchen door. 

Miss Jane had never been flattered 
by anybody in her life. “I took you 
up and give you a good home,” she 
said to the invisible Liddy, “and it 
speaks well for you that you're grate- 
ful.” 

Liddy did not reply, but there was 
a smothered, sobbing sound behind 
the door. Then she darted out from 
her hiding-place and ran away to the 
barn. 

No mention was made of the near 


approach of the holidays, until two 
days before Christmas when Liddy 
brought home from school a great 


bundle of prickly, green holly, thick- 
ly set with bright red berries. Miss 
Jane’s first impulse was to reprove 
her for bringing it into the house, but 
something seemed to keep her from 
doing. so. She silently allowed the 
bundle of green stuff to be deposited 
on the kitchen floor. Liddy seemed 
much excited and her face was flush— 
from exertion. 

“We went all over the woods huntin’ 
it,” she explained. ‘Miss Brady went 
with us after school. I was ’feared 
I'd be too late to help you do up the 
work, but I wanted. some, too, to 
dec’rate our house. All the girls 
wanted. to get it to dec’rate their 
houses.” 

- “What for?” asked Miss Jane. 

“For Christmas!” said Liddy, with 
a mysterious giggle. “Day after to- 
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morrow—and then it will be here! 
School is stopped for two weeks, and 
Miss Brady is goin’ home on the train 
tomorrow. Oh! oh! I'm so giad I 
don’t know what to do—it’s come 
Christmas! It’s been a awful long time 
gettin’ here—but I didn’t mind.” 
“Why,” said Miss Jane, “it kind o’ 
slipped up on me; I'd forgot about it 


being so near. Maybe tomorrow I'll 
bake a cup cake and make sc » lady- 
fingers with icing. I'm about ot out 
of the way of making much ake over 
Christmas. I never did when | was 
young, for that matter. If school is 
going to stop for two weeks, you can 
help me finish cutting and tacking 
those carpet-rags.”’ 

“Yes, ma'am,” answered Liddy, as 
heartily as if assenting to some un- 
expected pleasure. I'll do them all 
myself—you needn't do any if you 
don't want to. I can do all the work 
while school is stopped 

“Aunt Jane,’ she said, in a lowered 
and confidential tone, “do you reckon 
anybody that's been awful wicked 
would feel just about as happy as 
they could, come Christmas?” 

“Why, 1 reckon not,” said Miss 
Jane. She did not offer any further 
comment on the subject. Liddy 
looked puzzled a moment, and then 
she darted joyously at the holly and 
began to tie it up into little wreaths 
to put top of the windews, as the 


other girls said they were going 
to do. 

_Although there were few visible 
signs of the season in Jane Wash- 


burn’s house, Liddy was in a state of 
intense excitement all of Christmas 
eve. Miss Jane wondered why the 
child should be in such a fever about 
Christmas. Why, there wasn't even 
to be a Christmas tree at the church 
that year. She almost regretted that 
she had forgotten to buy a tlowered 
cup and saucer or some other simple 
gift for the child. 

When darkness came on, Liddy sat 
in front of the fireplace and watched 
the hands of the clock go round, 
“Only four more hours till it will be 
here,”’ she said at cight o'clock. “Only 
three more hours,” she said at nine. 
Then it was bedtime. “I'm not going 
to get up, though, till daylight,’’ she 
said as she started upstairs. “I can 
wait till mornin’ when it's time to 


make the fire.” Then she darted 
back quite unexpectedly. “Good- 
night, Aunt Jane!" she said, and 
clasped her round the neck. Then 
she went flying upstairs. 

When Liddy was gone, Miss Jane 


discovered a piece of paper lying on 
the table near the lamp. It had not 
been there before, and she picked it 
up to examine it. There was somo 
writing in Liddy’s painstaking scrawl 
“My dear Aunt Jane, 


You will be surprised to get a letter 
from me when ILam just upstairs and 
have seen you afl day. IT am writing 


you a letter because it will be Christ- 
mus to morrer and there is somthing 
I want to tell you before, becaus I ort 
to tell you but I can not tell you. so J 
will write a few lines to let you know. 
You are so good to me I can not keep 
a wicked seckret from you. I peeped in 
the box and seen the pritty hat you 
brought from town for my Christmus 
presnt and I felt it was a big doll. f 
was not to blame about the red scrap 


under the machen It was a accadent 
I found it but I knewed it was_one of 
the presnts you had got for me. I did 
not unti any of the other things. I will 


be surprised with them. I would not 
peep at anything now if it was not tied 
up, but I was not as good then as [ am, 
and I did not know then how good you 
was. I would not look in anything you 
put down if it was not tied up. 

I wondered why you did not sho me 
the things then when I was gone to 
bed I thought about they was my 
Christmus things and you did not wish 
me to know. I am very sory I found 
out when you did not wish me to know, 
but I have been very. good and very 
hapy and loved you very much since I 
found out. It was wicked the way I 
found out all but the red scrap, but if 
I had not found out I would not know 
how good you was till in the mornin, 
and I have knowed it most three weeks 
and IT have loved you most three weeks. 
I never seen anybody as good as you 
nor as nice. I think you have got the 
most sence of anybody I ever seen, 
Anybody that did not have as much 
sence as you would have thought it 
was too much extravergance to get a 
big doll for a big girl like me. Nobody 
but you ever had sence enof to know 
how girls get starved to death for 
things like dolls and other things that 
aint usful. I will love you as long as 
TI live for being so good and so sen- 
serble, and hope you will forgive me 
for finding out if it was sinful. I will 
always take care of you dear Aunt for 
ever, and come to you if I should be 
far away and you should be sick. I- 
will be for ever 

Your loving and true neas, 
Lydia Stroud.” 
“Merry Christmus in the mornin!” 

Jane Washburn sat there as dumb 
as a statue. She had never been so 
overcome by anything in her life be- 
fore as she was by this unexpected 
and most sincere love letter. She 
thought about the man and the lit- 
tle girl who had been the unconscious 
cause of her buying the things. They 
floated before her as in a vision, but 
she did not envy anybody then. 

“O Jane Washburn,” she said, “you 
thought you couldn't buy it! You 
didn’t know what you was buyin’ with 
your fifteen dollars. O Jane Wash- 
burn, you ain’t worthy!” 











Health in the Home 


By Dr ELEANOR MELLEN 


Questions on sanitation, hygiene and the prevention of 
disease, if they are of general interest, will be answered 
in this column. W here space will not permit or the subject 
is not suitable, letters will be personally answered subject 
to proper limitations and when a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope is inclosed. Dr. Mellen will not 
diagnose or prescribe for individual cases. = 
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es . est way to cure a bad habit is to sub- 
Swearing Off stitute for it a good one, which is its 
bad exact opposite. 


WEARING off from various ‘ . a5 See ‘ 
habits on the first day of Janu- A Happy, Healthy New Year to all 


















ary hus been practice ad fo! so Seve at Questions 





nany years that the custom itself has Mrs A. R., Pennsylvania, writes: 1. 
become a habhi Many people whoO What do you think of Internal Baths, 
revlly intend to give up some habit and, 2, would you advise their use? 
ati Oieaia S “- . tells them /8_there any help for bed-wetting? i 
mit their own goo ense (tens tne have a girl four and one-half years old. 
ss injurio to them and a hindrance very bad, hardly missing a night or day 


either ‘. What is the best food for a 
child 15 months old? 
1 What I think of Internal Baths 


to their ad neement in life, haif un- 
onscious put off his abandonment 
























. ih ae! _— ee 
anti] New Y¥¢ Rage, “dbase! os cours would not be published in any family 
be done more eusily then. Perhaps t jonep 2 3 would not. 3. Yes 
ea be Pe it} the very fact that’ gena to the office for the paper con- 
©o mar people are making new reso- taining my article on that topic 4, 

tions on the tirst day of the year Warm milk, fruit juice, cereals well 
io ere ind of mass psychology cooked, crisp, dry toast, beef jr’ e, 
hut gives mutual inspiration and eggs. broths, potatoes, chi f depend- 
satan bit rhat phase is beyond ence being put on milk and cereals. 

pres¢ knowledge, but not the a 
fact that XN Year's Day is the ac- In Moderation 
epted rhe o break off bad hebits MRS T. POULTNEY, MONTGOMERY CO, N Y¥ 
nd to star ood one: Having bought goods which con- 

Habit is ery much sterner task- tained premiums and coupons for the 

ter than most of us realize. Spe last 12 years I am interested in other 
ialists who udy the brain and its people's experiences of this question. 
Mcions, : { thoughts fre- When we arrived in this country some 
guently repeated actuall wear fu yeurs ago and settled way up among 
0 in tt} n-substance so that the rocks where there were no stores 
afte i vn oni the merest sugges ind very little chance for getting into 
ion of the lea i nece iry for the town, [I seldom had the opportunity 
mind to wo racing ilong the usual ‘o visit hardware stores Every young 
ime of thou much as t 6 persen housekeeper delights in choosing her 
turting out from home through &  gwn dishes, pans and kettles, but not 
vood, would follow the beaten path being used to handling American 
rathes than make a_ new way money, it seemed T had Letter stay 
through the underbrush. We may will pome and try trading with he /Ssale- 
to think as we desire, but if we are” man who came to all my neighbors’ 
n the habit of thinking along cer homes. bringing their tea, coffee. 
tain lines. we ; ill find thiut our spices, soups, ete, and who carried al 

hought follow their habit whenever most all one needs in housekeeping 
ve ure not consciously directing them | have never had cause to complain 
it would seem rather upto usto culti- of the quality of his goods, with which 
fe that Kind of thinking that We there is always a premium or coupon. 
nd like to have characteristic of Reing well past the fairy story age 
that we would like to have for a I did not expect such premiums as a 
mientin vboat personal gift or that I was getting 
a J e 1% atest of body are : Pon tmerous “something for nothing, but rather as 
mat it would not be possible to even” . ¢)yb-saving idea, paying a few cents 
name ‘ Very man of them extra for a dependable “ine of gro- 
ore ’ ' n their beginnings  cerjies and saving them in the form of 
nd ire unnoticed until they have coupons until I held enough for my 
ed chains upon us that we find re choice of kettles, pans, ete, which 
e oul tmost endeavor to break rom time to time he would bring as 
No one remembers when Johnny be samples of his latest idvertising 

to si hi thumbs, but none o 
; - ; | premiums 

. | : how one | A pure white dinner set unrelieved 
at Ure m of the habit. Chil by ornamentation had ben my par- 
rn ' nd ist their mouth ticular ambition since | gra ated into 
na ! ke ip face it school until the proud position of head cook and 
now ren ee of them agent Hipage bottlewasher.’ I have gratified tuat 
arise . rself by doing it ithout wish, and have added to it as needed 
nien & to do so, and before ver Discretion must be shown in ones 

NE, dock nd parents are (ry choice of premium Lovely flowered 

re the child of St Vitus’ dance dishes, vases, bowls, ete, are given 
nd girl hoot up like bean with baking powder to attract new 

Wks, grow too fast for their weight. Guctomers, and old friends may avail 

‘ ay but they really do not. rhe, themaelvea of the luxucy, but it is 
Art we A. nit me m eens de d — to poor polite V tot ike unneeded groce es 
hse 9 + apg: gg The Ron ee ‘ for the sake of the prenium and is 
mas Goer peewee Se — Oo remark certainly costly to make a premium 
nit, chat - ~e 4 he . “ _ : 7 - ; “s how-place of one's l ome But where 
. — nd t] > ee : - aa y- } am economy practiced more rigidly 
; : than in our farm. homes, and yet 
ni soggy om ue 7 oe oo there is where this style of trading 
bi mn on lo ~ pi oe , heey 7 ets a sre it part of its paying busi- 
St elie rte nd later spend ne, mess rhe refore, | think it must be a 
, vorth-while fae to be a customer 
ree\ ind effort to pull thes n< 
houlders out of t} habit hus ——__—___—__ 
. r 78 ° 
a: — gy wo Waists and Two Skirts 
i il I | t uo 
el mic = Te on he rit o [From Page 16 ] 
ereating he habit « hurry the trasting materials, and this skirt shows 
o eeplessne the habit of how this can be done very effectively, 
orr\ P il ‘ constip on, the without ooking putehy The four- 
habit of in the eves in a poor gored skirt pattern, No SO, is cut in 
t o h the light in the wrong © size 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches 
ce, the housand and one physical wiist measure Width at lower edge 
bits that each brin their phys il of skirt is 2', vards The 24-inch size 
indicap gainst good health right requires 2% vards 56-inch or 1% yards 
long with them Health itself is O4-inch, with 2 vards 36-inch contrast 
rgelv habit The cel of the body ing goods 
orm |} “~ a eee Sone. ind Cink '° No 8630-—Two-Gored Gathered Skirt 
ome a “4 n ta ai Piste te ? } : The very up-to-date crushed belt 
n th tiine room. Habits o oring 294 hanging side pockets are merely 
Mo ind habits of rejecting it, %. Clever way of disguising an old 
mibits of ching and habits of quick ['' nd he two-piece skirt rhe clos- 
onarere from tatinus ad. very it ing is over the left hip, and the skirt 
rally. habits of good and of il! health, ‘iS Sathered all around to the slightly 

Bi tee heolutely necessary to us as Pais d waistline The side extensions 

re bound with braid and the 


nation that we improve and con 


erve our health during the next few big pockets are stitched to them. 


Serge, gabardine, shepherd check, or 


ears. One way toward that end is to 

orrect our bad physical habits and broadcloth will be suitable for making 

o do it now I know one of mine. this skirt. The ladies’ two-gored, gath- 

t shall not tell you what it is, but I ered skirt pattern, No S630, is cut in 

im going after it. and am going to 7 sizes—22, 344, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 

stop it, or know the reason why. Sup- inches waist measure. As on the fig* 
ure, the 26-inch size requires 3 yards 


pose that you sit down this last week Ure. “e sou : 
36-inch, or 254 yvards -inch material, 


of the year, and hunt out your own +: 
evil-doing against vour own health, 2nd 4% yards braid. The lower edge 


nd then start in on New Year’s Day Measures 2 yards. 

fo readjust matters It is well to Order by number from our Pattern 
emember what we often forget, that Department, care of this paper. Be 
rood habits are just as binding as bad sure to state size. Price of any pat- 
ones, and that the quickest and easi- tern 10 cents, 
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Sad 





— Family Circle 
> Leste dinivs Soe family 


cre bright, Ms onda fctolane 
ation 


| Rayo Lamps 


give a flood of soft light that 
reduces strain on the eyes. 
Rayo Lamps are easy to re-wick 
and to keep clean—no cheap or- 
namentation to catch dirt. You 
light them without removing 
either chimney or shade. Ar- 
tistic in design, they are built to 
last a life-time. 

For best results use So-CO-ny 


Kerosene. 

Standard Los Co. of New York 
NewYoak 

Buffalo 
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idl exquisite 
Wall Paper 
Tit oe mam l, Samples 


| book of the Lyte 
| ap-to- net york oe cstes tp moet beautiful 
shown in man: paper om =a azee 
we seen them. Boautity yo ar entire home and deft se 
Our remarkably low pri t 8c a double roll, 


65c papers a big room 
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Good Light For Farm Homes 





ts seeured from American Portable Lamps at less | This big new book te!ls how you can do the 
expense than by any other method. Noexpensivecom- work yourself, piokiy ty and Sasi mak 
plicated machinery. Simple and easy t« ie barier, & room, bedroeme and Hii ; 
as daylight. #00 to 600 candle power light for 's to '2 Don’t ma ay Ry ye inal pate +e | 
cent per hour Ornamental. No smoke, smell or dirt. | want to send you free. l now 
| --just say, “Send Wail torke 





The American Dark Chaser 
xterm. Handiest to use. Wind can’t blow 
it out. Safe anywhere. No glass chimneys to break | 
r No wicks to ttm, no smoke, ell or dirt. 400 candle 













































































































































power Ask desler or write for ansactwe leemtere | 
AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY 
767 Gee ALBERT LEA MENS _—— nae = ; 
The Te of 
i 
Ice Creams and Ices : 
By FRANDSEN AND MARKHAM 
‘ 
BOOK that will be of vital in- ; 
terest to all ice cream makers, 
dairymen and dairy students. 
Everything of importance concern- ] 
ing this industry has been included, i 
and the matter is arranged in a 
clear, practical way. It will be wel- 
comed by thousands as an author- i 
ity on the subject. 
Illustrated. 5144 x 7% inches. 325 ‘ 
Bes Rear trim || poses. cloth, "Net $200 | 
GRAND PRIX- PAN AMA EXPO ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, NY. 
] 
AQ XM, FF "’ mM niwcKi XMAS SAAS SESE PPA WY} i 
% 
Here Is the Best Two Offer : 
Z ‘ 
For All the Family : : 
1 
=| 1. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for |/ ; 
Tm | one year. % 
THE YOUTH’S]|)}} 2. THE | ‘yout S COMPANION for | 
co MPANIO | r. : ] 
a ; = =| 3. THE “COMPANION 1918 HOME , 
} ‘ CALENDAR. ‘ 
All For $2.60 : 3 
You krow why you already like American Agriculturist . 
The Youth’s Companion adds a wealth of delightful ‘ 
reading that exactly fits into the pian of pleasure and 
profit for your family. . 
j 1918 Will Bea Goons, STORY Year ' 
q a ‘ in The Youth’s Companion 
y Should be 222 12 Great Serials or Groupe and 250 Short Storie, a 3 
%Z 7€ s t t thousand Funny- 
Yj every family isms. SPECIAL PAGES for the Fa mily—Boys—Girle-— ; 
ZG Children. Sports, Games, Receipts, Doctor’s Counsel, ‘ 
Y Things to Make, Money to Save, New Pictorial Sec- 
ZY tions, etc. 
Z if You Want the BEST for Your Money—and the MOST Also—- : 
Z Then Be Sure to ORDER This Rare Combination. ba, ‘ 
(| Address vour American Agriculturist, 315 Fourth amen Rs 
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Profits Not Assured 


Only a few small lots of paper have 
actually been made from the sugar 
can waste that remains after syrup 
or sugar is exhausted. Numerous ef- 
forts have been made to transform 
this material into paper pulp. Thus far, 
none of the schemes has been a com- 
mercial success. Whether the Mars- 
den process will prove any better 
than some of these previous attempts 
is for experience to determine. The 
supply of such baggage is quite lim- 
ited, relative to the vast “quantity 
needed to produce paper at low cost. 
For these reasons, we should not care 
to invest in shares of the liberally 
capitalized Sugar Cane By-Products 
Co, about which inquiry reaches us. 

Neither would we put a cent into 
Texas Textile Co’s shares at $100 each 
for the purpose of transforming 30- 
cent cotton into “silk” worth $3.50 a 
pound. So many different kinds of 

Here are some benefiical combina- 
synthetic fabrics are now being put 
on the market, that we should prefer 
not to invest in any of them. 





- Railroad Comes Through 


T received a $15 check from Delaware 

Hudson railroad for damages to 

s in transit. I want to thank you 

r your help a, ones the money 

me. calls . P. Moody, Porters 
Corners, 

This is the happy ending of a long 
story. Client moved her household 
goods on July 27, 1916, and was over- 
charged for same, After considerable 
correspondence we succeeded in hav- 
ing this money refunded tocher. As 
the goods were damaged in shipment 
cLent also filed claim on that score. 
As she did not hear from the railroad 
she asked the assistance of Orange 
Judd Service Bureau. We have been 
working on this claim steadily ever 
since March to get back the $15. It is 
too long a delay and means too great 
an expenditure of money and effort 
in consideration of the amount in- 
volved. We are glad, however, to get 
justice for a subscriber at any cost. 





From a newspaper. clipping we 
learn that an express messenger run- 
ninge between Canastota and Elmira 
was recently arrested for theft. The 
authorities found in his possession 13- 
gallon jars of eggs, jars of butter, 
pails of honey, furs, skates, candies, a 
gasoline engine and other property 
estimated to be valued at $200 or 
more. Think of the number of claims 
against the express company and the 
incidental money loss all due to the 
acts of one individual. 


Complaints have been filed against 
Ss. C. Graham, Dover Optical Com- 
pany, Canal Dover, O. Glasses put 
out by this party come far from suit- 
ing people who bought them. One 
man writes “no one has seen him 
since that day, although several 
people would like to see him, includ- 
ing the woman who boarded him.” 


I thank yeu for obtaining the in- 
Spectors’ certificate on that shipment 
of pigs. Orange Judd Service Bureau 
has done all that anyone could do in 
this matter and has entirely satisfied 
me.—[W. S. Martin, Dickinson Cen- 
ter, N Y 

A farmer is asked to grant a lease 
on part of his land to prospectors who 
wish to bore for minerals, oil or gas. 
Fortunately he submits the instru- 
ment to us before signing it. The 
contract is all in the lessee’s favor. It 
ties up the lessor’s land indefinitely 
and creates a blot on the title. Jus- 
tice could be done both parties, by 
putting in a saving clause to the ef- 
fect that if royalties satisfactory to 
the lessor are not paid to him within 
one year, he may at any time there- 
after terminate the lease by mailing 
“Motice in writing to the lessee. Be 
mighty careful how you tie up a piece 








_ Of real estate. 





agp Dan Patch railway, ote receiv a 


jot pace swe take —-commiehgg 


wort cay ey 2) also inclose 
your address labei American 
lturist showing that you are a 


paid-up subscriber; or, if not such, you 
will be entitled to this free service by 
becoming a subscriber. 


PRA a te wor worse. fPeether 


applying 
‘phate to the acre. 

















SATISFACTION 






the holders of its securities will ever 


get anything out of them, seems in- 
creasingly doubtful. -One broker is 
soliciting these unfortunates to recoup 
their losses by investing in an oil well 
proposition. Of course every person 
who has had any experience in new 
oil schemes knows that the only 
proper basis for going into an oil pros- 
pect is this: Put in only as much as 
you can afford to lose and say good-by 
to your money when you pay for your 
shares or lot. If you ever get anything 
out of it, you will be so much ahead 
of the game. If you never hear from 
it, you won't be disappointed. If you 
put into the oil scheme only what the 
broker ean get out of the Dan Patch 
line, it won’t be much! But when he 
asks you to put new cash into his oil 
scheme, what is back of his words, “I 
will guarantee to you that we will 
make a lot of money?” How terribly 
overworked is that word “guarantee!” 





Bringing Worn-Out Land Back 
{From Page 10.] 
or 45 bushels total, making the seed 
sold at $3 per bushel worth $135, 
value of straw $20, total value of yield 
$155, deducting expenses $42.75, or a 
total profit of $112.28 

In these records the ate per day 
imcludes the team and driver. The 
seed was of a very good auality both 
seasons, averaging from “%) to 30% 
vetch seed. Of course the 1917 crop 
Was much better than that of -the 
preceding season. The profit increased 
about 100%, but this was due partly 
to a better crop and partly to an ad- 
vance in prices. 

Following are a few reasons for a 
better yield. Vetch thrives only when 
the necessary bacteria are present to 
promote the growth of nodules on the 
roots... The organisms which live on 
the roots have the power of changing 
the nitrogen of the air to nitrates, 
which is the form in which plants 
take up nitrogen. All inoculated leg- 
umes do the same. This is what we 
mean by saying that legumes draw 
nitrogen from the air and store it in 
the soil. Vetch has an immense root 
system. This aids in forming humus, 
which holds soil water. This soil is 
deficient in humus and it is possible 
that more water was held for the 
second crop than for the first. By 
disking we kept the stubbles on the 
surface, thus forming a mulch which 
prevents washing and heaving. 

Looking Vetch in the Face 


Vetch has been called the “king of 
soil restorers.” It is not wrongly 
named, either. It is recognized as the 
best of all the legumes for reclaiming 
so-called worn-out lands. It is a win- 
ter legume and creeps along on the 
ground if it is sown alone. Because 
rye is very tall and stiff in the straw, 
it and vetch are sown together. The 
rye keeps the vetch up because it 
twines upon the rye. Some object to 
it because its appearance suggests dif- 
ficult harvesting. We have never yet 
found any which we could not harvest 
with the binder, unless it had lodged; 
and any grain is difficult to’ handle 
when it lodges. 

Vetch and rye make a fine and val- 


uable hay when it is mown at the 
right time. Cattle like it and thrive 
on it. For hogs it is well worth while 


trying. We have found hogs to be 
very fond of it. A neighbor who had 
a field of it this season allowed his 
pigs to roam over it, and they picked 
the young vetch out and kept it 
clipped so as to keep it from matur- 
ing. Only the rye matured. Thus 
far the demand for seed has_ kept 
farmers from utilizing much for pas- 
ture, hay and green manure crops. 
Were there no demand for the seed 
it could be utilized in these ways so 
as to incur no loss. Vetch and rye, 
therefore, make a profitable crop, and 
where wheat is a failure vetch and 


-Pye can be made a success. 


But I am not satisfied yet. We 
again disked the same piece in the fall 
of 1917 and seeded it to vetch and rye, 

-about. 200 pounds. acid -_phos- 
" What ‘the results 





will be I cannot now say. Much de- 
pends upon the winter. Last Novem- 
ber before winter set in the appear- 
ance was as good as .the best wheat 
fields of this section. I am optimistic 
as to the results, and willing to take 
chances. So let me say that where 
you have any trouble to raise wheat 
and clover, try vetch and rye for a 
few seasons. You will like the results. 


Boek Reviews 
VEGETABLE Foreine—By Prof Ralph 
L. Watts, dean and director of the 
Pennsylvania state college. Profuse- 


ly illustrated. In cloth. 5x8 
inches. 400 pages. Orange Judd 
company, New York, N Y. Price, 


$2 postpaid. 

Vegetable forcing occupies an im- 
portant place in American horticul- 
ture. The subject is taught to a-large 
number of students. It has enlisted 
the interest of thousands of gardeners 
who are attracted by the idea of grow- 
ing vegetables under artificial condi- 
tions. Up to now there has been no 
adequate, up-to-date, practical book 
or printed material to meet the needs 
of these two groups of people. In 
bringing together the practices, meth- 
ods and experiences of practical grow- 
ers throughout the country, Prof 
Watts has done a great service and 
given agricultural literature a volume 
wonderfully worth while. The author 
himseif has had many years’ expe- 
rience in vegetablegforcing and during 
all these years has widely observed 
and closely studied the methods as 
well as expansion of this special busi- 
ness. His visit to the largest and best 
conducted vegetable forcing establish- 
ments in the United States, combined 
with his own experience as a teacher 
and practical operator, unite in giving 
this treatise im@ediate standing and 
approval. Invaluable as a student text, 
it is equally valuable to all practical 


growers, whether producing for com- 
mercial purposes or for the home 
table. As a handy reference book it 
is unequaled in any field. More than 
150 illustrations have been used to 
Simplify and make more helpful the 
book. Here are some of the things 


discussed: Greenhouse construction, 
soil preparation, soil sterilization, in- 
sects and diseases and their control, 
important vegetable forcing groups, 
miscellaneous greenhouse crops, sys- 


tem of cropping, frame crops and 
mushroom culture. 
Legal Advice to Readers 

A man left his wife because of her 
adultery. She then asked for a divorce 
and obtained it. He then went to 
Pennsylvania and married again. Is he 
legally married?—[{F. C. R., New York. 


The marriage was legal under the 
laws of Pennsylvania, but would not 
be under the laws of New York. 





Claim for Groceries 

claim for groceries be collected 
if the debtor does not have any prop- 
erty, and can it if he moves to Ohio?— 
(Cc. W. L., Pennsylvania. 

Suit can be brought against him in 
the state in which he resides, but un- 
less he has property it may be useless 
to do so. 


Can a 


Cannot Sclil Manure 
Can a tenant on a_ farm sell _ the 
manure made on the farm?—[W, C. P., 
New York. 
He cannot. Unless there is an 
agreement that he can do so it be- 
longs to the farm. 





Petition Fence Viewers 


If one of two adjoining owners of 
real estate neglects or refuses to build 





any ne of a division fence what can 
the other owner do?—[W. N. L., Penn- 
sylvania. 


He can petition the fence viewers, 
and if they think a fence necessary 





they will order each owner to build 
one-half. 
Can Discharge Employee 
The owner of a farm employed a man 


to work for him for one year at a cer- 
tain sum per month to be paid month- 
ly. The man’s work is noi satisfactory 
and he abuses the cattle. Can the owner 
discharge him without being obliged to 
pay his wages for the balance of the 
year?—[H. C, P., Pennsylvania, 

If he should discharge him without 
cause he would be liable for the dam- 
should 


age caused. If the employee 

obtain another place at once for the 
same salary there would not be any 
damage. If the employee does not 


perform his part of the contract ina 
proper manner, he can be discharged 
by the owner without liability. 


Overiiow Damage 
A farmer claims the owner of a dam 
causes water to flow back on his land 
and injure his crops. The owner of 


the dam claims it has been maintuined 
and used to supply water for a mill for 
100 years. What can the farmer do?— 
{H. New York. 
Soenethen he cannot 
The right to maintain 


anything. 
dant may 


do 
the 


have been granted some time in the 
past. If not granted, the right may 
have been acquired by long use. It 
might be advisable to have the rec- 


ords examined. Suit could be brought 
at any time to ascertain the rights of 
the parties. 


Wife Is Entitled to Money 

A man dies leaving wife and brother 
but no children. He has money on de- 
posit in a bank. Who will take_ the 
money if he does not make a will?— 
[M. A. C., New York. 

The wife will be entitled to one- 
half and $2000, and the balance will 
go to the brother. 





No License for Tractor 


Must a person have a license to oper- 
ate his tractor on the highway?—[H. B.., 





New York. 

A license is not necessary. but he 
must send some person at least one- 
eighth of a mile ahead to notify and 
warn anyone approaching. 

No Right to Take Fruit 

Have people the right to take fruit 
and nuts from trees standing in o 
close to a fence along a highway also 
go on land of the adjoining owner? 
[W. J. G.. New York. 

They have no right whatever to do 
so and he can make complaint to the 
court. 

Alicn May Remain Here 

A man came to this country from 
Poland several years ago ‘an he be 
compelled to leave the in unless 
he takes out naturalization papers’ 
{F. B., New Jersey. 


The fact that he has not become a 
naturalized citizen will not in itself be 


sullicient reason for sending him back 
to his country. There may be some 
other reason, however. 


Our Guarantce—We os eenntie ely guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 


advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 


to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.” We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whosé« 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 



















am, OU ‘te Nation’s Capital 


Pathfinder, is the i the matter of Sein stamps or coin will bring you ¢ Pathfinder 
~aeenapen, Oe ~~~ tion ; history Is being is weeks ontrial. The Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at 
The Pathfinder’s 








the Nation's center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the 

world and tellsthe truth and only the truth ; now in its 25th year, This pa- 

per fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 2 year. If you 

want to keep posted on whatis going oninthe world, at the leastexpense 

these strenuous, epoch-making of time or money, this is your means, If you want a paperin your home 

which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinderis yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts everythin ng 
clearly, fairly, briefly—here itis. Send 2S¢ to show that you might like such a paper, and we will senci the Pathfinder on probation & 

weeks. The 15c dees not repay us, but we are glad toinvestin new friends. The Pathfinder, Box 46 Washington, D.C. 
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ONION —_ 


Are You 
= 

Looking logues and book covers, advertisements, 

— fashions, machinery. 


Our En ° ° e ri 
Embody Quality, Service, Price Pi Estimates 


PHELPS PHOTO-ENGRAVING PLANT (Phelps Pub. a) 
Building, Springfield, Mass. 


Secsseniitinsiapmliteedictideamapsietieabiadtsidicn A mn ‘NC 


. 


For Half Tones deeply etched, bright and 
snappy? 

For Three-Color Half Tone Process, re- 
producing all colors faithfully? 

For Zinc Etchings, one or more colors? 

For Designs and Illustrations for cata- 
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AMERICAN AGR 


400 Ponies Given Away 


Girls 


eo 
Read about these beautiful Shetland Ponies I have given away to 
boys and girls, right in your own state or near by. Besides these six shown here, I have 


given away over 400 others. 


Now I am going to give away several more Ponies—some of the finest Shetland 
Ponies I could buy—and I want every family that reads this paper to have an equal chance. 


If you are a boy or girl, send in your name, and if you area father or mother of a boy or girl, be sure— 
to send in your child’s name. Remember, no charges of any kind and nothing to buy. Just send in your name. 





Every Boy and Girl Has the Same Good Chance 


“Dolly” Given to George 


George Edwin Adams lives in Cayuga County, New York. 
He sent in his name and I gave him “Dolly.” George says 
ay a is a very fast little horse and he has been offered $150 
or ner. 





102) “Kip” Given to Anna Ruth 


Here you see Anna Ruth Miller of Logan County, Ohio, and 
her new friend “Kip.” Anna Ruth says she is glad she sent me her 
name because “Kip” is the finest Pony in the whole state of Ohio, 


As soon as we receive your name we shall send you 
some beautiful Pictures of the Ponies we are giving away, 
tell you all about them and tell you how to get one with- 
out a cent of cost to you. Don’t let anyone tell you that 
you can’t be one of our Lucky Pony Winners, because our 
plan of giving Ponies away is different from all others. 


| Write your name in the corner below, cut it out and 
mail to us, or just send a Postal Card with your name, 
address and age on it. Do it right now. 


{ Write Your Name Here 


THE PONY KING, 590 Webb Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
’ . 

Please send me the Free Pony Pictures and enter 
my name in your Pony Club so I will stand the same 
chance. I want one of the Shetland Ponies you are 
giving away. 





Ree 








“Dapple” Given to Ernest “Flo” Given to Lloyd 


Ernest L. Heckert, of York County, Pennsylvania, saw my This looks like a happy family, and it is since I sent “Flo” 
advertisement and sent in hisname. This is the pony “‘Dapple,”’ to Lloyd Thomas of Allen County, Ohio. Lloyd’s mother saw 
and the buggy and harness thatI gave him. Ernest is driving my advertisement in the paper and sent in his name, and he got 
here in the Memorial Day parade. one of the finest’ ponies I have ever given away. \ 


a 














“Fluffy” Given to Robe: “Flasher” Given to Clarence 


Several boys over in Pennsylvania sent in their names and re- Here you see Clarence R. Morgret, Cambria County, Pa., and 
ceived Ponies. Here is one of them—Robert Decker of Allegheny his new friend “Flasher.” One day Clarence saw one of m 
County. Robert answered my advertisement and said he wanted offers in the paper and sent in his name and I gave him*‘Flasher. 
a pony, and I showed him how to get one. Now he has “Fluffy.” He says he has a dandy time. 


Here are the names of 40 of the Ponies we have Given Away, 
and the children who won them: 


Pansy, Evelyn Cutler, Windham Co., Conn. Bubs, Elda Allan, Essex Co,, N. Y. 

Toots, Isabelle Whitcraft, Baltimore County, Md Dexter, Kenneth Hamsher, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
Flip, Imogene Schwartz, Montgomery County, Md. Bingo, Alfred Boissier, Nassati Co., N. Y. 
Rattler, Carl Forster, Bristol Co., Mass. Joe, Harold Palmer, Oswego Co., N. Y. 
Clipper, Adeiaide Stever, Bristol Co., Mass. Honey, Mabelle Thomas, Oswego Co., N. 
Rollo, Lillian Davis, Dukes Co., Mass. Freddy, Jacob Schlott, Queens Co., N. Y. 
Ranger, Charlotte Adams, Worcester Co., Mass. Patsy, Rena Smith, St. Lawrence Co., N. 
Cinders, Ralph Jones, Worcester Co., Mass. Sultan, Donald Robinson, Saratoga Co., N. Y 
Early Bird, Edwin Larson, Worcester Co., Mass. Banner, Tracy Gillette, Wayne Co., N. 

Ray, Irene Brooks, Cheshire Co., N. H. Tip, Chester McKee, Wayne Co., N. ‘ 

Dot, Gladys Cowley, Merrimack Co., N. H. Mayflower, William Barnes, Westchester Co., N. ¥. 
Hummer, Arthur Wallace, Burlington Co., N. J. Welkie, Gretchen Stelzer, Summi: Co., N. Y. 
Busy, John Albrecht, Camden Co., N. J. Beppo, Larne Wertman, CarbonCo., Pa. 

Nipper, Harold Cavanaugh, Warren Co., N. J. Fern, Martha Wright, Green Co., Pa. 

Benny, Harold Kiley, Warren Co., N. J. Lightfoot, Romie Butz, Lehigh Co., Pa. 

Buttercup, Charles McElroy, Albany Co., N. Y. __ Toodles, Durrell Moyer, Lehigh Co., Pa. 

Snuggles, Alberta Ashdown, Chemung Co.. N. Y. Russ, Wm. Edmunds, Lucerne Co., Pa. 

Dude, Frances M. Zeh, Delaware Co., N. Y. Monty, Gretchen Mever, Pike Co., Pa. 

Nibs, Ralph Bergman, Erie Co., N. Y. Cyclone, Raymond Hild, York Co., Pa. 

Dud, Margaret Gentner, Erie Co., N. Y. Irene, Colgate Searle, Kent Co., R. L. 


We haven’t room to print the names of all of the 400 children who have won Ponies, but we shall send you 
the names of several hundred of them, with pictures showing many of them playing with the ponies we sent 
them. All you need do is to send your name and address at once. Fill out and mail the coupon on the left 
or just write your name, address and age on a postal card and send to us. Do it today. Address 


Y 
Y 





THE PONY KING, 590 Webb Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. ‘ 
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